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Introducing Our Authors .. . 


J. J. OppENHEIMER presents A BASIC CHAL- 
LENGE TO JUNIOR COLLEGES as this month’s edi- 
torial. An active teacher for the past 32 years, 
Dr. Oppenheimer believes that education 
should work realistically for a better life and 
is continually organizing and reorganizing to 
that end. “I wouldn’t know what to do,” he 
confesses, “in a traditional institution where 
one was not allowed to do experimental work 
on the curriculum.” He has had much op- 
portunity to do what he likes, however—as 
dean of Stephens College, Missouri, from 1920- 
30 assisting Dr. Charters in the reorganization 
of the college, and at present as dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of the University of 
Louisville, Kentucky, working with the fac- 
ulty on revising the curriculum. He has been 
a visiting professor at Ohio State University, 
University of Idaho, University of Missouri, 
and University of Minnesota, where he has 
taught courses on the junior college. 


Georce A. GILceER, JR., is instructor in in- 
dustrial chemistry at New York State Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute, Canton, having 
started there in 1937 the only public, two- 
year chemistry curriculum of junior college 
grade in the state. In NEW TYPES OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES IN NEW YORK he writes of the state’s 
six publicly supported agricultural and tech- 
nical institutes classified for the first time this 
year as junior colleges. His article is based 
in part on information contained in his doc- 
toral dissertation, A Comparative Study of the 
School Populations of the New York State 
Schools of Agriculture at Alfred, Canton and 
Morrisville. From 1934-37 Dr. Gilger was act- 
ing director of the Emergency Collegiate Cen- 
ters, junior colleges which were located in 
11 towns in central New York and supervised 
by the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University. 

James Mapison Woop, as president of 
Stephens College, Missouri, works on the theo- 
ry of “functional education for women” to train 
them for their responsibilities as “the wives, 
mothers, homemakers and citizens of a democ- 
racy.” Proof that this training is really func- 
tional is seen in the account of the activities 
of Stephens girls during the current crisis 
presented by Dr. Wood in PATRIOTISM AND THE 
COLLEGE STUDENT. Dr. Wood has been presi- 
dent of Stephens for the past 30 years during 
which time the college has expanded from an 
enrollment of 50 students to 1,750, from 3 
buildings to 30. An air enthusiast, Dr. Wood 


has been named by two major airlines as one 
of five most travelled people of the year. 


MicHaEL F. Motoney labels himself “a 
sometimes crusty and often unimpressionable 
instructor” in ADVANCED WRITING AT WRIGHT; 
yet his article’s sympathetic handling of the 
writing struggles, failures, and successes of 
his students completely disproves this charac- 
terization. Before going to Wright Junior 
College, Illinois, as instructor in English, Dr. 
Moloney taught for 10 years. 


I. Lee thinks America might 
make the verse choir an art form of its own 
since it is “peculiarly suited to our robust 
poetry and our rhythm-loving young people.” 
That she is doing her part to foster this is 
abvious in VERSE CHOIR AT WILLIAM WOODS 
COLLEGE. Miss Lee’s interest in speech in 
general and choric reading in particular has 
filled her life with stimulating activities—study 
in London several years ago under Marjorie 
Gullan, noted exponent of choric reading; 
heading the speech department at William 
Woods College, Missouri, and organizing the 
verse speaking choir there a year ago; sum- 
mering in Illinois at Northwestern University 
as a member of the summer faculty of the 
speech department and writing plays and ac- 
tually having them accepted for publication. | 


LEON EvuBANKS does not always agree with 
what other educators think and he has said so 
in provocative articles published in various 
educational journals. One of his most recent 
invectives, delivered against some _ terminal 
education theories, was prompted by discus- 
sions at the Peabody workshop last summer 
and is published here under the title TERMINAL 
EDUCATION AGAIN. For the past eight years 
Mr. Eubanks has taught English at East 
Central Junior College, Mississippi, where he 
is now also dean of men. 


Kart M. Rortu has spent 15 years in the 
world of aircraft industry and the past four 
years teaching what he learned in that world. 
He views with alarm the lowering of junior 
college standards as a result of the national 
defense program and writes BETTER GET BACK 
ON THE BEAM to remind junior college adminis- 
trators of their responsibility to youth and in- 
dustry. At present he is chairman of the De- 
partment of Trades and Industry at Modesto 
Junior College, California, having given up his 
duties as factory superintendent of Stearman- 
Hammond Aircraft in San Francisco to start 
this department in 1937. 
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A Basic Challenge to Junior Colleges 


[EDITORIAL] 


oo when we are witnessing a life 
and death struggle between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism it behooves 
junior college administrators and in- 
structors to examine some fundamental 
issues. There are many who believe that 
education too narrowly conceived has 
much to do with the present world con- 
flict and that the roots of the conflict 
are deeply imbedded in western culture. 

The unbelievable resurgence of the 
spirit of barbarism, the conversion of 
great nations of seemingly civilized peo- 
ple into a huge war machine, the dia- 
bolical use of fear psychology, the utter 
stultification of a whole continent to the 
total disregard of human values and of 
rights of personality, and the magnifi- 
cation of power as an ideal—all these 
characteristics of the world struggle pre- 
sent to us a challenge of the first mag- 
nitude. Could it be that these repre- 
sent a deep inner conflict in our cul- 
tural heritage? Do these have historical 
explanations? For some years students 
of our culture have been pointing out 
the fact of and the dangers of the com- 
plete divorcement of our humane and 
social values from science and science- 
made technology. For over 20 centuries, 
one view has it, there has been a grow- 
ing split between the ideal and the real, 
the spiritual and the worldly, and the 


humanistic and the scientific. With the 
rise of modern science, it seems to me 
that there can be little doubt of the 
magnification of these dualisms. Further 
it seems evident that there has been a 
tacit understanding of their separation— 
the old cultural order of ethics, philos- 
ophy, literature, and the arts on the one 
hand, and the newer order of science 
and its multifold application in every- 
day life on the other. Certainly this 
dualism has been carried to an unmis- 
takable degree in higher education. This 
has meant the compartmentalization of 
personal and social lives. Values have 
been separated from uses. If, as some of 
our philosophers are pointing out, we 
are seeing in the present world upheaval 
the logical consequence of this basic 
struggle, it would seem the part of wis- 
dom for a college to live up to its highest 
function of freeing its students from this 
age-old curse. I am under no delusion 
that this task of bringing a sense of com- 
munity in our culture is one that re- 
quires the cooperation of all educational 
and civilizing forces. It will require a 
new concept of the unity of human life 
and of the universe. But if the problem 
is valid, I believe a junior college fac- 
ulty could not address itself to a more 
fundamental question. 
J. J. OPPENHEIMER. 
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New Types of Junior Colleges in New York 


GEORGE A. GILGER, JR. 


ECENT legislation has consummated 
the change in New York State’s 

six schools of agriculture to junior col- 
lege status. This change has been a 
gradual one which was accelerated in 
1937 by the introduction of industrial 
and technical courses in four of the 
schools. On Wednesday, April 23, 
1941, the MacKenzie Bill became a law. 
This Bill was entitled: “An Act to 
Amend the Education Law, in Relation 
to the Agricultural Schools.” The law 


changed the names from State Schools 
of Agriculture to Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institutes, effective July 1, 1941. 
It further provides for an upward revi- 
sion of salaries, effective July 1, 1942. 
The law provides for five ranks among 
the faculty: director, head of depart- 
ment, instructor, assistant instructor, 
and technical assistant. Provision is 
made, also, for sabbatical leaves. The 
new law specifically designates the pur- 
pose of the technical institutes: 

To provide instruction designed primarily for 
technical employments serving rural areas, in 
agriculture, home economics and industry, to- 
gether with such other fields of instruction as 
may be approved by the regents of the uni- 
versity, by means of full-time courses, part- 
time courses, short unit courses, cooperative 


and evening courses, and home study or cor- 
respondence courses. 


1 State of New York, No. 2128 Int. 1788 In 
Assembly March 12, 1941. Effective July 1, 
1941. Other portions of law effective July 1, 
1942. The exact names of the six institutes 
are: New York State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Alfred University, Alfred; 
New York State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Saint Lawrence University, Can- 
ton; New York State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Morrisville; New York State 
Institute of Agriculture and Home Economics 
at Cobleskill; New York State Agricultural 
and Technical Institute at Delhi; New York 
State Institute of Agriculture on Long Island. 


This discussion is limited to the full- 
time courses. 

Proponents of vocational, terminal 
junior college courses will see no dif- 
ference between such courses and those 
of technical institutes. The difference, 
if any, is essentially one of philosophy 
and only incidentally one of nomencla- 
ture. In the philosophy of idealists there 
is no difference between a junior col- 
lege and a technical institute. In the 
philosophy of realists certain differences 
exist. A proponent of technical insti- 
tutes, The Society for Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, can see: “No ba- 
sis in experience for expecting the jun- 
ior college of a mixed character to do 
the work of a technical institute suc- 
cessfully.”? The Society lists nine char- 
acteristics of technical institutes of 
which the first is that the technical in- 
stitute is a school of post-secondary 
character but distinct in character from 
a college or university in the American 
sense of these terms. They hold that 
technical institutes should have their 
own distinctive field and character. The 
New York State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institutes, then, are junior col- 
leges in that they give instruction in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth year. They 
are technical institutes in that the in- 
struction given is vocational and ter- 
minal in character. This is further true 
since the courses are not of “a cultural 
or general” terminal kind and are not 
primarily preparatory to upper division 
college work. Instruction conforms to 


2 Wickenden, William E., A Study of Tech- 
nical Institutes.. The Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, February 
1931, pp. 9, 17. 
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the requirements and the policies of the 
Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen acts.” 


Whatever may be the differences in 
philosophy and in terminology between 
a junior college and a technical insti- 
tute, those of New York State are now to 
be listed as junior colleges both in the 
annual Educational Directory of the U. 


S. Office of Education and in the Junior 


College Directory of the American As- 


sociation of Junior Colleges. 


State Schools of Agriculture 


Between the years 1905-1916 six sep- 
arate state schools of agriculture were 
established in New York State. These 
were located at Canton, Alfred, Morris- 
ville, Cobleskill, Delhi, and Farming- 
dale. At first high school graduation 
was not required for entrance to these 
schools. Since their inception the agri- 
cultural schools have appealed to three 
groups of students: first, pupils in high 
schools whose enrollment is too small to 
warrant the employment of a teacher of 
agriculture on a full-time basis; second, 
pupils who have hed instruction in a 
high school department of agriculture 
who wish specialized vocational courses 
at state schools of agriculture; third, 
young men from urban centers of pop- 
ulation who wish training in agricultur- 
al occupations. 


A special act of the legislature was 
passed providing for the establishment 
of each school. Public spirited citizens, 
educators, and legislators united in se- 
curing the passage of these acts and the 
signing of them by the governor of the 
state. In addition to the courses in 
agriculture, instruction has been pro- 
vided at the state schools of agriculture 
in the fields of home economics and 


3 Vocational Educational Bulletin No. 1. 
Statement of Policies for Administration of 
Vocational Education. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. February 1937, pp. 44, 53, 109, 117. 
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rural teacher training. At one time or 
another rural teacher training was given 
in all six of the schools. The teacher 
training courses have been discontinued 
at all of the schools, although as late 
as 1931 such courses were in operation 
at four of the six schools. Excepting 
Farmingdale, all of the state schools 
have offered home economics, and it is 
now being taught in those schools lo- 
cated at Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi and 
Morrisville. 

The enabling legislation of each of 
the state schools of agriculture author- 
ized the appointment of a board of trus- 
tees, to whom was delegated administra- 
tive and supervisory authority over the 
activities of the institution. At the out- 
set, therefore, these schools were not 
placed under the administration of any 
particular department of government, al- 
though the State Department of Farms 
and Markets was authorized to assume 
certain general responsibilities in con- 
nection with the fiscal affairs of the 
schools. By Chapter 853 of the Laws 
of 1923, however, the schools were 
placed under the general administrative 
direction of the State Education De- 
partment.* 

For the most part the agricultural ed- 
ucation program has been under the im- 
mediate charge of specialists responsi- 
ble to the Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, but since 1927 they have been re- 
sponsible to the Assistant Commissioner 
of Vocational and Extension Education. 
This office has been held by Lewis A. 
Wilson since 1917. | 

The State Schools of Agriculture have 
been supported by state funds, supple- 
mented by Federal funds for salaries of 
teachers of agriculture. Federal funds 
have been provided by: the Smith- 
Hughes Act approved February 23, 


4 General Laws of New York. Chapter 853, 
Laws of 1923. 
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1917, and supplementary legislation; the 
George-Read Act approved February 5, 
1929; the George-Elizey Act approved 
May 21, 1934; and the George-Deen 
Act approved June 8, 1936, effective 
July 1, 1937.° 


Expansion as Technical Institutes 
In 1925 Lewis A. Wilson, then direc- 


tor of Division of Vocational and Ex- 
tension Education of N. Y. State De- 
partment of Education, published a mon- 
ograph, The Need for a State Technical 
Institute.6 He gives a very comprehen- 
sive program for such an institute and 
lists seven suggested departments. In re- 
gard to the State Technical Institute as 
a whole he says: 


The proposed institute is not to be an insti- 
tution of college grade nor is it planned to 
compete in any manner with the college or 
technical schools of this state or other states. 
Its primary function is to maintain service 
bureaus of direct help and benefit to the 
manufacturing industries and also to afford 
training opportunities of less than college 
grade for the people employed in the manu- 
facturing industries of the state. 

In regard to the department of trade and 
technical training he says: 


The function of the department of trade and 
technical training would be the offering of 
trade and technical courses of less than col- 
lege grade for those employed in the indus- 
tries. 

In 1933 certain industrial courses 
were offered to a limited number of stu- 
dents in the state schools at Delhi and 
at Morrisville. When in 1937 addition- 
al Federal funds were available to the 
New York State Education Department 
it was decided to use them to inaugurate 
new industrial and technical courses in 
State Schools of Agriculture at Alfred 
University, Saint Lawrence University, 
Morrisville and Delhi. Accordingly, in 


5 Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1. Op. 
cit. 

6 Wilson, Lewis A. The Need for a State 
Technical Institute. University of the State 
of New York, Albany, 1925. 
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the fall of 1937 the following courses 
were opened to high school graduates: 


New York State School of Agriculture at 
Alfred University: Two-year course in techni- 
cal electricity. 

New York State School of Agriculture at 
Saint Lawrence University: Two-year courses 
in industrial chemistry and in technical elec- 
tricity. 

New York State School of Agriculture and 
Domestic Science, Delhi: Two-year course in 
architecture and building construction. 

New York State School of Agriculture at 
Morrisville: Two-year courses in automobile 
mechanics and in watch and clock repairing. 

In 1931 and 1941 publications of The 
Association of Teachers of Agriculture 
of New York trace the trend toward re- 
quiring high school graduation for ad- 
mission to the State Schools of Agricul- 
ture: 

As early as 1925 it became clear to many 
leaders in education that the six schools of 
agriculture would find their greatest area of 
service in public education when the level of 
instruction could be raised to post-high school 
rank or to the rank of the technical institutes 
so popular in many foreign countries. Step by 
step foundations were laid to achieve such an 
objective. In 1928-29 the average age of stu- 
dents at entrance. to the State Schools of Agri- 
culture was 18.2 years, while the average 
amount of education was the completion of 
2.4 years of high school. Gradually students 
of increased high school preparation were en- 
couraged to enter, until in 1932, 85 per cent 
of the entering classes had completed four 
years of high school preparation. According- 
ly, in 1935 the Board of Regents declared that 
beyond this date these schools should admit 
only high school graduates in the regular vo- 
cational-technical curriculums. In the decade 
following 1925 definite progress was made in 
stepping up the grade and quality of instruc- 
tion to meet the need of high school grad- 
uates.? 

It is apparent that the transition from 


high school status to technical institute 
status was a gradual one. Between 1929 
and 1937 there was a greater percentage 
of applicants and of entrants to the state 


7Getman, A. K., and Others. The Record 
of Twenty Years Vocational Agriculture in 
New York State, 1931; and Getman, A. K., 
and Others. The Record of Vocational Educa- 


tion in Agriculture 1911-1941, Agricultural 
Education Bureau, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y 
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schools who held high school diplomas 
so that the requirement of a high school 
diploma for admission was not a radical 
step. 

At present all of the New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Institutes re- 
quire a high school diploma for regular 
matriculation in all courses. At least 18 
months of instruction at a Technical 
Institute are required for graduation. 
Most of the departments give 18 months 
of instruction in two school years of 
nine months each, though some agricul- 
tural departments use three school years 
of six months each. Both the two- and 
three-year courses are in operation in at 
least one institute. These statements ap- 
ply only to regularly matriculated stu- 
dents and not to students in short or 
special courses. 

Besides the 72 weeks of attendance 
upon instruction required for gradua- 
tion, a further requirement is at least 
six weeks of satisfactory, supervised em- 
ployment in the occupation for which 
the student is preparing. This should 
take place as far as possible during the 
summer following the first year. 


Enrollment Trends 


Table I gives the classified enrollment 
of the Technical Institute students for 
the period 1933-40 in the departments 
of agriculture, industry, and home eco- 
nomics. In 1940 the number of students 
was almost double that of 1933. The 
percentages in each classification in 
1940 were for the total of the six in- 
stitutes: in agriculture, 57 per cent; in 
home economics, 23 per cent; and in in- 
dustrial courses, 20 per cent. Home eco- 
nomics includes most of the women stu- 
dents in the technical institutes so that 
less than one in four is a woman. 

New York State is now offering for 


} the fifth year vocational work of junior 


college grade in its six publicly support- 
ed Agricultural and Technical Institutes. 
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TABLE I 


Classified Enrollment 1933-1940 of Students in 
the New York State Agricultural and 
Technical — 


School 1936 1940 
AGRICULTURE 

Alfred 78 91 229 
Canton 27 68 45 
Cobleskill 94 128 99 
Delhi 82 100 87 
Farmingdale 209. 234 
Morrisville 90 104 110 
INDUSTRIAL 

Alfred _ ‘on 125 
Canton 81 
Delhi 16 20 30 
Morrisville 15 16 75 
Home EcONOoMICS 

Canton 116 133 127 
Cobleskill 26 59 85 
Delhi 17 33 49 
Morrisville 45 76 88 
Total 815 1,062 1,548 


These were established as State Schools 
of Agriculture before 1917 and by 1937 
became fully transformed to institutions 
offering thirteenth and fourteenth year 
instruction. The total enrollment in the 
six Technical Institutes is about fifteen 
hundred students who are being taught 
agriculture, industrial work, and home 
economics. The courses are strictly vo- 
cational and terminal in character; they 
are industrial and semiprofessional in 
nature; no courses are preprofessional. 


The junior college has spread and 
flourished because it fills a definite edu- 
cational need. As proved by test in 
Texas—notably in San Antonio—the 
junior college does a better part by the 
earnest, competent student than the 
overcrowded senior college or univer- 
sity can do. For one thing, the instruc- 
tion is more individual and personal— 
better adapted to young people’s needs. 
The percentage of failures is consistent- 
ly low. On the other hand, junior col- 
lege graduates regularly go to universi- 
ties and hold their own in the stiff com- 
petition for scholastic honors.—Editor- 
ial in San Antonio, Texas, News. 
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Patriotism and the College Student 


JAMES 


s the United States gathers its 
forces to meet the greatest crisis 
within its history, a great number of 
our mature leaders are concerned—and 
rightfully—with the thinking and _atti- 
tude of American college students upon 
whose shoulders will fall the major bur- 
den of the reconstruction years. 

With the realization of what these next 
two decades will demand of this coming 
generation in citizenship and morale, 
many have openly expressed doubt of 
the moral calibre of today’s college stu- 
dent. It has even been said that the 
Amercan college student of this year is 
dispirited and cynical about world con- 
ditions, that he or she has not the spiri- 
tual stamina of older generations whose 
self-sacrifice and courage brought the 
nation to its present eminent place in 
world affairs. 

A hearteningly convincing refutation 
of this mistaken belief is the action tak- 
en by a group of our own students at 
Stephens College during their com- 
mencement exercises last June which has 
since spread, like rings of the proverbial 
pebble in water, to reach thousands of 
other Americans in every part of the 
country. 

At the time that plans for commence- 
ment were underway a committee of 
seniors came to me with the request that 
they be permitted to have a student con- 
ducted program. They felt, they said, 
that this year of their graduation was 
different from that of other years be- 
cause of the tremendous upheaval in 
Europe and the effect it was having up- 
on their own country. 

“You know, Dr. Wood,” one of them 
said to me, “we're going out into a 


MADISON WOOD 


world that will be full of all sorts of 
new problems other graduates have nev- 
er had to face. We're going to be called 
upon to face responsibilities that may be 
pretty frightening, but if we are worth 
our salt as Americans, we'll have to 
measure up. So we want to start out 
by having our own student planned com- 
mencement. We want to draft a com- 


»Mmencement address incorporating what 


our training at Stephens has meant to 
us and how we believe it can best be put 
to use when we leave college. We hope 
youll let us do this, because it’s our 
message for our graduation. It will be 
our pledge and our promise to our moth- 
ers and fathers, to you, and to our coun- 
try.” 

Naturally, I said “yes,” wondering at 
the same time just what would come out 
of this “‘all student commencement,” but 
secure in the belief—because of my faith 
in these girls—that it would be some- 
thing of real value in the measure of 
citizenship and patriotism. 

In the fortnight that followed I heard 
through various faculty members of 
many long conferences being held by 
members of the senior class, of girls 
who were foregoing the usual gaieties of 
the commencement season to work until 
after midnight on this communal com- 
mencement address. 

A few days before commencement 
there appeared in the archway of our 
administration building, Hickman Hall, 
a large scroll on which had been in- 
scribed a seven-point pledge with the 
title “This We Will Do.” Beside the 
pledge there was a placard explaining 
that it had been placed there by the 
senior committee in charge of the stu- 
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dent commencement program and ask- 
ing every member of the senior class to 
sign. On commencement morning the 
scroll, containing the signatures of 600 
members of the graduating class, was 
presented to me. On this scroll was in- 
scribed the following pledge: 


“THIS I WILL DO” 


1. Fight unwaveringly for the principles of 
democracy in my town, my state, and my 
nation. 

2. Fight for the education of women in dem- 
ocratic ideals and democratic realities so 
that all women, working from the Ameri- 
can home, can help to safeguard the spirit 
of democracy in a world in which democ- 
racy is under increasing attack. 

3. Fight for the stimulation of increased spir- 
itual faith and spiritual vision without 
which no democracy can long endure. 

4. Fight against all undemocratic forces in 
American life, whether such forces be for- 
eign-inspired or home-born in the hour of 
the nation’s stress. 

5. Fight those philosophies of government 
which would reduce men to soulless auto- 
matons and women to kitchen slaveys and 
mere incubators for the state. 

6. Fight, if war should come, with the same 
courage and sacrifice with which our Amer- 
ican men will fight, so that our lines on 
the home front, as well as those on the 
battle front, shall prove impregnable. 

7. Fight, always and forever, for American 
justice, tolerance, and freedom so they may 
stand unhampered and unhindered as the 
hope and glory of a world. 


Immediately following the presenta- 
tion of the pledge Elizabeth Hamm, a 
member of the graduating class, deliv- 
ered the commencement address pre- 
pared by a committee of seniors who 
had been appointed by the senior class. 
Clearly and concisely, the address, for- 
mulated by these girls, all of them un- 
der 20 years of age, set forth their con- 
cept of their own individual responsibil- 
ities in today’s world. 

It would not be possible to give the 
address in full here, but I would like to 
quote from the closing passage in order 
to illustrate the depth of thought char- 


acteristic of the entire document: 


We do not feel able to solve the problems 
of the world. ... We see facing us the seem- 
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ing collapse of human standards but we know 
that such periods have been faced before. We 
will survive in much the same manner as our 
forefathers survived their crises. We must 
prepare ourselves for a time of reconstruction. 
We must, therefore, develop a perspective 
which gives us a keener sense of the endur- 
ing values, and an ability to separate the per- 
manent qualities of life from the superficial 
and the temporary. As a first step the mem- 
bers of this graduating class commit them- 
selves to this program of action. 

The program of action, summed up in the 
7-point pledge, set forth specific things for the 
members of the class. Among these were 
“working to bring about better political and 
social conditions, improved educational facili- 
ties, and better relations within our democ- 
racy. Among such organizations as the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, we can 
find channels through which we can accom- 
plish our objectives. By undertaking such 
projects as visits to our city councils and 
state legislatures, and by getting thoroughly 
acquainted with the Constitution of our Unit- 
ed States, we can make great progress in un- 
derstanding the general organization and func- 
tions of local, state and national governments. 
. .. A real awareness of the way in which we 
live convinces us that ours is a time in which 
to do level-headed thinking and to get sensi- 
ble changes made. We can have a part in this 
thinking and changing by feeling free to send 
thoughtful suggestions to our representatives, 
and by accepting such responsibilities as work 
on school boards, jury duty and voting. We 
can help young men of draft age by sharing 
the enormous burden and sacrifice which they 
must bear. 

If we know enough about values to make us 
able to determine fair price, we can help to 
keep living expense from exceeding a practi- 

maximum. 


The above are but a few excerpts from 
a manuscript that was worthy of con- 
siderably older and more mature au- 
thorship than the seniors of the 1941 
graduating class. 

Just prior to the close of their pro- 
gram, the senior class pledged them- 
selves as a body to convert the pledge 
into a chain letter of patriotism. They 
were as good as their word and at the 
beginning of the fall term more than 
15,000 Americans had signed the pledge 
and had in turn pledged themselves to 
obtain other signers. 
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However, the action of the senior class 
has been more far-reaching than they as 
a group possibly could have foreseen. 
On Flag Day four major radio stations 
made the pledge a feature of their pa- 
triotic programs. On June 16, the Hon- 
orable William L. Nelson, representative 
from Missouri, had the pledge entered on 
the Congressional Record. 


Heartened by the patriotic foresight- 
edness the pledge showed, editors of 
newspapers in many parts of the coun- 
try devoted considerable space to it with 
congratulatory comment. The editor of 
New Orleans States commented: 


But perhaps there isn’t as much campus 
Communism as the noise of its discovery here 
and there has indicated. Anyhow, the college 
maids in Missouri give a heartening illustra- 
tion of loyalty to justice, tolerance, freedom 
and democratic institutions on their campus, 
and to this extent they refute the charge that 
the younger elements are embracing strange 
and alien doctrines. 


The editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat commented editorially: 


The fact is that American young people to- 
day recognize even more clearly than their 
elders what the threat of totalitarianism means 
to this country and are prepared to do their 
part to resist it. The action of these Stephens 
College girls is heartening evidence that un- 
dergraduate leadership is willing to accept the 
responsibilities of this troubled world it will 
soon inherit. 


After reprinting the pledge, the Tren- 
ton, N. J., Times wrote: 

With such principles dominant in the minds 
of her young people, America now may face 


the future with confidence in the ultimate tri- 
umph of freedom’s cause. 

At the end of a reprint of the pledge 
the Saginaw, Mich., News commented 
editorially: 

We have heard much discussion lately about 
“war aims” and “peace aims” but the offer- 
ings in this respect have been something of a 
disappointment. As far as Americans are con- 


cerned, though—what about this expression of 
the Stephens grads? Won’t that do? 


The Tampa, Fla., Tribune wrote: 


We commend this spontaneous movement, 
for we think it means that the coming gen- 
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eration will be able to accomplish what its 
elders have failed, in many instances, to do. 


In the Manchester, N. H., Leader ap- 
peared a reprint on the pledge in full 
with the following comment: 

Reread this pledge; study it; and you be- 
come increasingly impressed. It bespeaks nei- 
ther pacifism nor passiveness. Instead, and 


rightly, it is eloquent of aggressive American- 
ism, of which this nation needs more. 


To me, on the other hand, the pledge 
becomes a challenge to the educational 
system of this country. I am convinced 
that millions of our young people, like 
these girls of ours at Stephens, are ready 
and eager to assume their responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in a democracy and 
to meet those responsibilities unflinch- 
ingly, no matter how heavy they may 
become. However, the following ques- 
tions arise: “Is our present educational 
system adequate to the training of these 
young people for the problems they will 
encounter? Are we equipping them with 
the knowledge and campus experiences 
they will need for the burdens they must 
assume if our American system of de- 
mocracy is to endure?” 

Let those of us who are educators ex- 
amine this question exhaustively. I, per- 
sonally, believe that we are only on the 
threshold of fulfilling our own duty to 
the youth of this nation who look to us 
for equipment, just as the soldier going 
into battle depends upon the military 
department of his government to supply 
the armament necessary for success. 

Here at Stephens we currently are en- 
gaged in making a survey of education- 
al needs in the light of present world 
conditions. We will use this survey to 
key our whole program toward provid- 
ing our students, the wives and mothers 
of tomorrow, with training they will 
need not only to be good and useful 
citizens, but to rear children who will 
have a true understanding of the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 
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Advanced Writing at Wright 


MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 


I CAN remember—when Janet and I 
were young—how she used to tell 
of her childhood.” 

Every teacher of composition is aware 
of the “lift” he experiences when, after 
reading through mountains of medioc- 
rity, he happens upon a sentence indica- 
tive (as I think the above sentence is) 
of imaginative power and of genuine 
susceptibility to rhythmic phrasing. 

Needless to say there are not many 
such to be found among the composi- 
tions written by my class in Advanced 
Writing Practice. Our courses in Ad- 
vanced Writing in the Chicago junior 
colleges are definitely not devoted to 
creative writing. They are courses in 
advanced exposition comparable to the 
standard courses offered sophomore stu- 
dents in senior colleges and universities. 
As such their primary objective is, in 
the words of the syllabus—(recently re- 
vised by a committee of which Mr. Giv- 
en Aikman of Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College was chairman) “to offer addi- 
tional training in writing practice for 
those who have shown ability in English 
101 and 102.” That rather bald state- 
ment is indicative of the practical ap- 
proach which the teachers of these 
courses in the various city colleges have 
taken to them—an attitude which, I am 
compelled to confess, some of my stu- 
dents think hopelessly and pedagogical- 
ly restrictive of their more ambitious 
endeavors. I have not yet forgotten the 
vigor with which one student, whose pa- 
pers were invariably faulty in structure 
as well as in grammar, airily dismissed 
the problem of fundamentals with the 
statement, “I feel I am beyond all that,” 
and insisted that she be allowed to ex- 


periment with “free forms.” Nor do I 
advert without smiling to the same stu- 
dent’s very superior manner of attach- 
ing, for my benefit, to her occasional es- 
says at verse such guides to the blind as 
“This symbolic poetry” or “This is in 
the manner of Monet.” 

Still, while we are bound by the - 
labus to restrain our students from con- 
tinually flitting off into the rarified alti- 
tudes (I am not quite sure that is the 
proper designation of direction) in 
which the modern creative writer works, 
we do not, we hope, go to the other ex- 
treme of hitching Pegasus eternally to a 
plough. Of the approximately 10,000 
words of writing which each student 
must submit during a semester, one 
quarter is “free lance” in nature, the in- 
dividual student being permitted in 
every fourth assignment to go the limit 
of his creative way. 

The organization of the course is flex- 
ible and informal... For a text an anthol- 
ogy is selected by the instructor. Sup- 
plementary reading in texts on magazine 
writing, creative writing, and in ad- 
vanced rhetorics is suggested at the dis- 
cretion of the instructor. But the em- 
phasis is always centered on the writ- 
ing which the students themselves do 
and the class discussions, to quote again 
from the syllabus, “are organized on the 
basis of the work submitted.” To keep 
the classes manageable, the syllabus rec- 
ommends that maximum enrollment in 
any class be fixed at 30. Actually the 
enrollment in my classes has fluctuated 
between 20 and 30. 

My own procedure, normally, has been 
to make the first two assignments of the 
most prosaic nature—often of the 
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threadbare “process” and “why” types. 
I find that these initial assignments serve 
at least three useful purposes. First, 
they reveal just what the individual stu- 
dents can do at the lowest level of writ- 
ing and thus acquaint me with the basic 
limitations of the least competent mem- 
bers of the class. Secondly, they exhib- 
it, often in a very startling fashion, the 
underdevelopment of the faculty of or- 
ganization, even in the most gifted mem- 
bers of the class. And, finally, what is 
so important at all levels of writing, they 
force the student to turn in upon him- 
self, to write of things, situations, hopes, 
and conflicts which have become an in- 
tegral part of his experience. With the 
knowledge of individual cases thus ob- 
tained, I attempt, thereafter, to make 
assignments which will constitute more 
of a challenge to the student’s latent 
potentialities, and in certain instances 
to individualize the assignments. 

Unlike in freshman rhetoric classes 
where I have long been convinced that a 
list of specific titles, sufficiently numer- 
ous and varied to appeal to the most 
heterogeneous class, should be given 
with each assignment, I indicate in the 
Advanced Writing class merely the type 
of theme desired. Although these types 
will vary with the make-up of the class, 
almost any section is fairly certain to 
be asked to write a place theme. a char- 
acter, an original comment, a reminis- 
cence, one or more criticisms, an exer- 
cise in parallels and contrasts, two fa- 
miliar essays, and a series of intermin- 
gled narrative and descriptive passages 
which lead up to and reach a climax in 
a short story. At least one day in ad- 
vance of each assignment is spent in an- 
alyzing models of the type to be written 
—the models being chosen not only 
from the professional text but from stu- 
dent themes selected from college pub- 
lications and elsewhere. 
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But with all deference to the plan- 
ning of objectives and the careful out- 
lining of the course, the success or fail- 


ure of an advanced writing course is de- 


termined by the atmosphere of the class- 
room itself. After all it is the students 
themselves who, given the proper direc- 
tion, make or break such a class, and 
the role of the instructor, as I see it, is 
to direct the trend of the discussions, to 
initiate the students to intelligent criti- 
cism by force of example, to serve as a 
monitor and then, as much as possible, 
to fade into the background. It is rather 
amazing how sound the judgment of a 
class can be as to the merits of the writ- 
ing of its members. That judgment often 
will not be able to make itself vocal. It 
will too often stumble and involve it- 
self in a hundred coils in an attempt to 
arrive at a rational justification of its 
premises. Here, the ingenuity and pa- 
tience of the instructor will be tested to 
the utmost if he is to succeed in teach- 
ing his students the application of the 
rudiments of criticism while retaining 
essential informality of procedure. 

All of us (and, frankly, I am no ex- 
ception) like to remember the more 
spectacular successes of our students. I 
encourage poetry in the optional assign- 
ments of my students who show any fa- 
cility in it and am at times rewarded 
surprisingly. I have, for example, if per- 
sonal bias has not thwarted my objec- 
tivity, read much worse poetry in some 
of the magazines than this poignant trip- 
let composed by a member of my pres- 
ent class: 


I would not fear the darkness so 
If it were night or Death and not 
The gloom of moods you cannot share. 


And there is, if nothing more, at least a 
stern domination of the medium in this 
quatrain: 


No triviality too vain— 
Omniscience over-vast 
Dares stay the playing of the Game 
Present—F uture—Past. 
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So in this “Comment on a News Broad- 
cast,” despite the padded lines and ob- 
vious turgidity that threaten all occa- 
sional verse, there is a pleasant aware- 
ness of an historical analogy. 
But the ancient gods of old, 
Power renewed for modern needs, 


From Olympus down to earth 
Staunch, defend the land that bleeds. 


Might that Xerxes swarm withstood 
Lives again on plain and hill. 


Still your fear, for Greece remains 
Proud and brave, eternal still. 


In other media, too, real successes are 
often registered. The character, the in- 


| formal essay, and the short (sometimes 


not so short) short story are fields in 
which the more sensitive students achieve 
surprisingly, and in achieving come to 
feel a pleasing and legitimate sense of 
power. But these accomplishments are 
not for the many. The greater part of 
my time is spent in working toward 
humbler objectives—and often with 
quite distressing material. One of my 
endeavors at the moment is the wresting 
of some order from the chaos of such a 
sentence as this: “We sat down and 
started playing, it was beautiful, several 
, moments later I saw him wince, quite 
noticeable, pass his hand over his eyes 
as though trying to wipe away a cob- 
web, and then collapse.” Or this: “A 
few days previous when Jan and Paul 
had come to his office, he had suggested 
giving a little party in way of celebrat- 
| ing and invite all their old college pals.” 

Perhaps it was because of an over- 
plentitude of such problems of punctua- 
tion, grammar, and simple rhetorical 
structure, that I was so impressed with 
that sentence: “I can remember—when 
» Janet and I were young .. .” And yet 
even now I think it is a good sentence. 
And I do not regret that because of it I 
required its author twice to rewrite the 
theme of which it was the shining jewel. 
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The college magazine was the ultimate 
objective but even if that end is not at- 
tained the youthful author will not soon 
forget how his phrasing, happy either 
by chance or design, awakened genuine 
enthusiasm in a sometimes crusty and 
often unimpressionable instructor. 


The junior college has been given 
new recognition in the state of Wash- 
ington. Financial support of not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 annually is provided by 
law for each of a maximum of 12 such 
institutions. In the light of disclosures 
which have come since the defense pro- 
gram moved into high gear more edu- 
cational facilities for America’s young 
people have become a definite need. If 
the junior colleges can be adapted to de- 
velopment of people in the skills and the 
crafts which are definitely a need—and 
they have been doing this in California’s 
far-flung system—then the junior col- 
lege system will be on its way to a per- 
manent place in the realm of education. 
—Kditorial in Walla Walla (Washing- 


ton) Union. 


The experience of the colleges in the 
striking loss of freshmen and sopho- 
mores before the junior colleges came 
to their rescue has been repeated in large 
measure by the tremendous mortality in 
the latter. In this cooperative task the 
junior colleges are devoting themselves 
preponderantly to what President Con- 
ant has recently referred to as the “Jack- 
sonian tradition,’—some education for 
all the people, while the liberal colleges 
are set free more fully to devote them- 
selves to the maintenance and extension 
in our American democracy of what 
Jefferson called “an intellectual aristo- 
cracy,” and what we prefer to call “high 
achievement in the realm of the mind 
and spirit.”—RosBert L. KELLY, in The 
American Colleges and the Social Order. 
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Verse Choir at William Woods College 


CHARLOTTE I. 


N” many years ago I casually an- 
nounced to a professional col- 
league that I had organized a verse 
speaking choir. I shall never forget 
the amazed look which expressed his 
reaction. He simply had never heard of 
a verse speaking choir, and in subse- 
quent conversations I discovered that he 
was very much the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Choric speaking is not at all a new 
art form. Like so many other things, 
“the Greeks had a word for it.” In their 
drama it was called the chorus and it 
formed an important link between the 
audience and the actor. Then, it did not 
stand on its own. Today, by contrast, 
it is most frequently used as a separate 
entity without benefit of a play proper. 
Gordon Bottomley, English poet, play- 
wright, and scholar of Greek theatre, 
may be credited with the revival of 
choric speaking. It was he who suggest- 
ed to Marjorie Gullan of the Speech In- 
stitute in London, that she use it as a 
feature of the Glasgow Musical Festival 
in 1922. Her material, although entirely 
classical, was so impressive in its effect 
that it secured the future of this medi- 
um of modern expression, and today 
many types of material are found to be 
suitable. 

Verse reading had a quick circulation 
after Miss Gullan brought it out of its 
centuries-long retirement. Soon it was 
introduced at Irish, Scotch, and finally 
English festivals. Within a few years 
the United States took it up, and at pres- 
ent there are numerous such groups 
throughout the educational and recrea- 
tional centers of our country. It now 
becomes our responsibility to carry it 
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on. Miss Gullan, in her last letter to 
members of the Speech Institute who 
have studied with her, expressed the 
hope that America make this art form 
her own. There seems no doubt that we 
shall, for it is peculiarly suited to our 
robust, lilting, national poetry, and to 
our rhythm-loving, dynamic young peo- 
ple who speak it for us. 

Just as not two people read poetry 
exactly the same, so no two choirs will 
read it identically. With this in mind 
we have felt free to experiment, for our 
first few weeks of work found us grow- 
ing tired of our efforts. If we could not 
keep our own interest alive, it seemed 
unreasonable to expect an audience to 
respond differently. We tried many va- 
riations, but not until we added action 
did our material seem to carry real 
punch. And from this simple attempt at 
novelty we have created an exciting com- 
bination of dance and poetry. 

Here at William Woods the focus of 
attention is still on the poetry, and at 
no time is the action allowed to de- 
tract from, or overshadow the spoken 
word. The actions are chosen to blend 
with the mood and the meaning of the 
selection. Striking tableaux are planned, 
and smooth transitions carefully timed 
to correspond with appropriate passages. 
Sometimes the action becomes a mere 
turn of the head or a turn of the wrist. 
Sometimes the members of the choir 
move from one position on the stage to 
another while they speak. This differs 
from the interesting dance poetry groups 
in that the actions are more simplified 
and the same people do both the move- 
ments and the words. Quiet, stately ma- 
terial is pointed up by hand movements 
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and head positions. The more vivid se- 
lections have quicker, more muscular 
actions. Nonsense rimes and children’s 
verses are made more amusing by timing 
movements to accent the humor. 
Perhaps you are thinking, “Yes, that’s 
all well and good, but I know nothing 
about dancing and neither do my stu- 
dents.” You need no such technical 
training any more than you need it to 
time a cross correctly in a play or a 
gesture in a speech. You need only a 
sense of rhythm and an imagination 
that will picture striking arrangements 
of people on various levels and in vari- 
ous poses. From here you go on to plan 
the most effective and artistic manner of 
getting them from one such arrangement 
to the next. There is no wrong or right 
way to achieve it; the only gauge is the 
measure of effectiveness and artistry. 
Although my first choir was like Top- 
sy and “just growed,” I have since or- 
ganized such groups with definite proce- 
dure. When we organized the William 
Woods choir our first step was to hold 
try-outs. Physical characteristics usual- 
ly important in casting a show need not 
be considered. The first requisite, of 
course, is a smooth and easy voice. The 
choir is divided into two divisions, light 
and dark voices. A light voice has less 
resonance; a dark voice is usually, but 
not always, lower in pitch. There should 
be no attempt at changing the natural 
placement of a voice. In my experience 
I have found 18 to be an ideal number 
for a choir, nine persons each of light 
and dark voices. This allows for inter- 
esting grouping as well as ease in train- 
ing their voices. Diction, too, is impor- 
tant. Strong regional accents blend less 
easily, but often this condition serves a 
beneficial purpose in establishing stand- 
ard diction. The bulk of my work has 
been with women’s voices but there is no 
reason why men’s voices cannot be sim- 
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ilarly trained. I find it best in most 


cases to use them as a separate unit to 
augment or use in counterpoint against 
the women’s voices, since they carry 
through too strongly to blend well to- 
gether. 

Trust a group of women to get to the 
question of clothes. It was not long be- 
fore the insistent query, “What shall we 
wear?” became too continuous to ig- 
nore. We agreed upon an inexpensive, 
plain, easy-to-work-in costume, but we 
knew our costume would have to be ef- 
fective against any background our read- 
ing might require. We selected black 
cashmere slip-over sweaters with long 
sleeves and plain round necks. Our 
skirts were black rayon crepe which fit 
snugly over the hips and flared full at 
the hem. They were cut 10 inches from 
the floor. At this length they missed the 
strain steps we were to use and eliminat- 
ed the danger of tripping. Black cotton 
stockings and no shoes did away with 
the clatter of heels and yet avoided the 
amusing spectacle of rows of bare pink 
toes. Our William Woods girls made an 
enjoyable and worth-while project of 
sewing their own garments. 

Training starts with the most impor- 
tant instrument, the voice. Breathing de- 
mands the first attention. To move 
about rapidly, sometimes up and down 
step units, and to keep on reciting po- 
etry require well-controlled breath and 
lots of it. Projection follows this, and 
general drills in volume control are next. 
We use standard drills to improve the 
individual quality. Then begins the 
blending process which is most difficult 
and most important. Working softly at 
first, each girl learned to listen to the 
girls near her and to blend her tone col- 
or with theirs. This is perhaps the slow- 
est process in the entire training. 

Our next concern in building our Wil- 
liam Woods choir was muscle control 
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and ease of movement. Exercises to 
relax the shoulder and thigh muscles 
were added to drills for more fluid hand 
and arm movement, plus an alert pos- 
ture and carriage. Closely connected 
with this was the development of a feel- 
ing for timing. Our choir has always 
worked without a director when the per- 
formances were given. To my mind a 
director detracts from the words and 
actions to such an extent that they lose 
greatly rather than gain in effectiveness. 
It is a major problem to teach them to 
start on the same split second, but it can 
be done. It is well worth the effort when 
you see them begin to move and breathe 
as a unit. Tempo will be troublesome at 
first with this method. The choir is in- 
clined to drag as each member waits for 
the other to start, but as soon as confi- 
dence in fellow members is established 
this is less frequent. 

Teachers have asked me often where 
they may find reading material for ren- 
dition by such a choir. Open any book 
that has poetry or rhythmic prose, and 
you will find a gold-mine of it. Each 
type must be treated differently, but 
there are few really poetic things which 
cannot be handled effectively by a verse 
choir. Any selection which is rich in 
rhythm and tone color is ideal. You will 
find very little already arranged. Ar- 
range it to suit yourself. It is fun any- 
way. Certain words, or phrases or ideas 
seem to demand a silvery touch. Give 
them to the light voices. Some need 
depth and warmth and color. The dark 
voices will handle these. Some demand 
power and vigor. These are perhaps 


best in unison. Solo voices from each 
section add nice contrast. There is no 
limit to your material. 

Choric reading is a teaching device 
which I believe is unsurpassed. It trains 
the ear, the voice and the muscles of 
the body at one and the same time. Give 


the shy student 17 other people to read 
with him and he'll let himself go like a 
man in his bath. The student who does 
not like poetry is usually one who does 
like action. The one will add to the 
other until the fine art of jingle-juggling 
will have won another disciple. Diction 
improves noticeably, as does posture. 
Aside from these pedagogical recom- 
mendations, it is also an exciting and 
stimulating art form that makes for 
good theatre. 


The new junior colleges, with their 
smaller student enrollment and _ their 
two-year plan of college study, are now 
becoming well-established. They no 
longer represent merely two more years 
of high school study, but they have 
become a collegiate entity. They offer 
a definite course of study, and at the end 
of the required two years the student is 
graduated and so has the satisfaction of 
having finished a piece of work, which 
is quite different from leaving college 
after the freshman and sophomore years 
of a four-year college. . . . Because they 
embody college subjects and employ col- 
lege methods, they offer the student two 
years of real college life——GuLIELMA F. 
Atsop and Mary F. McBrive in She’s 
Off to College: A Girl's Guide to College 
Life. 


The public junior college presents a 
new challenge to the private business 
school. Apparently, the history of edu- 
cation will repeat itself within the next 
few years, except at a higher level, ie. 
we may expect a rapid development of 
technical business training on the jun- 
ior college level as a part of public edu- 
cation, with a decreasing enrollment in 
the private business schools, just as was 
the case in the regular high schools.— 
Hampen L. Forkner, in Nation’s 
Schools. 
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Terminal Education Again 
LEON EUBANKS 


T HE Peabody College workshoppers 
in junior college terminal education, 
approximately 75 strong, found many 
angles last summer to the question of 
terminal education. The number of 
viewpoints coincided exactly with the 
number of consultants and participants 
engaged in the discussions. 


Of the two words in the expression 
terminal education, the second gives rise 
to no discussion. The differences of 
opinion hinge around the word termi- 
nal, which, although old as a word, is 
young as used in connection with edu- 
cation. The dictionaries, therefore, 
have not got around to defining the 
term in this restricted sense, and some 
lexicographer may have to attend a few 
summer workshops to be able to get the 
various meanings the term is acquiring. 


Everybody does, however, have in 
mind some application of terminal in 
the sense of pertaining to an end, a 
limit, a boundary—but the end to what? 
Certainly not to education, for therein 
would exist a contradiction: Education 
connotes a going forward or progress, 
whereas terminal connotes a stopping. 
Terminal education, literally interpret- 
ed, therefore, would be as meaningless 
as a retreating advance or a still motion. 
Probably “terminal courses on the jun- 
ior college level” would be a better ex- 
pression than “terminal education,” but 
the latter is too well established to be 
recalled now. 


Then what is to be terminated or 
stopped? One group says that the stu- 
dents constitute the terminal aspect; that 
is, that the majority of the students ter- 
minate their schooling at the end of 


their two years in junior college and 
many of them before the completion of 
even two years. Hence, they say, these 
students must have courses especially 
designed for them, so that they will be 
able to fit into life properly, vocationally 
and otherwise, some stressing the voca- 
tional and some the otherwise. 


Those who stress the vocational in- 
sist that trade school courses and other 
courses of a definitely vocational char- 
acter should be offered in as much va- 
riety as possible, depending upon the 
needs of the community served and the 
resources for establishing and maintain- 
ing the vocational departments. Their 
aim is to find out the interests, needs, 
aptitudes, and abilities of each student 
and fit him to the vocation which will 
best serve him in these respects. 


Two points of view are taken in re- 
gard to the nature of the vocational in- 
struction, one group insisting upon spe- 
cific vocational training that will enable 
the student, upon completion of the 
course, to go immediately into active em- 
ployment in the field he has been trained 
for and the other arguing that the voca- 
tional training should be of a general 
nature and within a field comprised of a 
“family” of skills—basic mechanical 
training, for instance. As a rule, the 
first of these viewpoints is more adapt- 
able to urban centers, the second to 
rural communities. 


The otherwise group mentioned above 
is made up primarily of the institutions 
that have been interested chiefly in 
preparatory work in general education 
and that now wish to get on the “ter- 
minal” bandwagon by insisting that the 
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courses which they teach are so designed 
as to serve equally well those going on 
to college and those terminating their 
formal schooling at the end of the soph- 
omore year in college. The people in 
this group go to great length to show 
how they have made their courses 
“more suited to the daily needs of the 
students and more functional in their 
everyday living.” They also point with 
pride to instances of individualized 
teaching and approaches from the inter- 
ests of the individual student. Utilizing 
the student’s interests and making sub- 
ject matter functional are basic and fun- 
damental principles in any teaching, ter- 
minal or preparatory, and as such will 
not be sufficient to entitle a course to be 
labeled terminal. 

One other observation needs to be 
made in regard to those who think of 
the student as being the terminal as- 
pect. These conscientious and worried 
persons point alarmingly to the fact that 
of each 100 students entering as fresh- 
men in the American junior colleges 
only 25 ever go to a senior college and 
that the school should, therefore, pro- 
vide for these students material that will 
meet their daily needs and be func- 
tional in their lives. The same, it seems, 
should be done for the preparatory stu- 
dents as well. But assuming that there 
are certain offerings that the “terminal” 
students should have that would be of 
no particular value to “preparatory” 
students, then the next problem is to de- 
termine who the “terminal” students are. 
In most junior colleges all the students 
are “preparatory” when they enter; they 
all have in mind at least the possibility, 
if not the settled determination, of going 
on to a senior college. It is not until a 
year or more after they have graduated 
from junior college that the final tabu- 
lation can be made and the “terminal” 
students separated from “preparatory.” 
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Consequently, since the distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of students can be 
made only after it is too late to divide 
the student body into the two groups 
and serve each group according to the 
needs of its members, the only proce- 
dure to be followed that will insure the 
giving of this essential offering to the 
“terminal” students is to give it to all 
the students. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, I can see no difference in the needs 
of terminal students from the needs of 
preparatory students, so far as general 
education is concerned—social studies, 
English, etc. 

A very glaring fallacy in terminology 
must, at this point, be revealed. Those 
officials who have the dual courses, de- 
signed to serve the needs of both ter- 
minal and preparatory students, call the 
courses preparatory in one breath and 
terminal in the next. Just because stu- 
dents taking certain courses become 
“terminal” by quitting school, the 
courses themselves are labeled as ter- 
minal. A comparison will reveal the fa- 
lacious reasoning employed in this in- 
stance. Let us suppose that we have 
terminal roads (or dead-end roads) and 
through roads (or connecting thorough- 
fares). Suppose that a person is at A 
and wants to go to G. He asks a traf- 
fic director if a certain road goes to G. 
“No,” the traffic director says, “that 
road comes to a dead end up at K. You 
will have to get on Highway 20 to go 
to G.” Suppose that the driver, after 
starting his trip on Highway 20 to G, 
decides to “terminate” his trip at C, a 
little town on Highway 20 between A 
and G. Wouldn’t people be foolish to 
say, because this person stopped at C in- 
stead of at G, that Highway 20 is a dead- 
end road connecting A and C. It is, as 
it has always been, a thoroughfare con- 
necting A and G. The fact that the per- 


son stopped at C is an indication that 
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his journey is terminated, not that the 
highway is terminated. Likewise, when 
a student starts on a course that leads 
to a senior college and stops on the way, 
the student is “terminal,” not the course. 

There is one other angle from which 
the word terminal may be considered. 
It may be used in reference to the “end 
or limit” of the transfer of credit to a 
higher institution. In fact, it is only in 
this light that the term has much sig- 
nificance. The other angles from which 
it may be considered result in a great 
deal of rationalization and inconsequen- 
tial palaver. But everything necessarily 
ends in the discussion. There is not an 
outlet by which the ideas may be put 
into action. But this last phase of ter- 
minal education is dynamic and has un- 
limited possibilities of modifying the 
entire philosophy and practice of the 
junior colleges. 

Specifically stated, terminal education 
as it means the end of transfer credit is 
a great liberating force, freeing the jun- 
ior colleges from the hidebound restric- 
tions of the senior colleges and accredit- 
ing agencies; it is the Magna Charta of 
educational liberty. It consists of all 
those courses that the students and the 
community need but for which senior 
colleges will give no credit. As such, it 
is clearly not intended primarily for 
those students expecting to go on to a 
senior college but for the bulk of col- 
lege-age boys and girls who do not in- 
tend to go to college. Of course, cer- 
tain of these terminal courses might be 
taken by preparatory students, but these 
students would have to take enough ad- 
ditional courses to get their required 
hours for senior college admission. The 
same college, of course, could offer its 
regular preparatory courses and offer 
these terminal courses at the same time. 

Examples of the courses that might be 
offered in terminal education so con- 
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ceived are the vocational courses, such 
as automobile mechanics, carpentry, 
brick masonry, barbering, etc.; occupa- 
tional survey courses; short courses of 
two or three weeks in such subjects as 
sex education, family relationships, 
health habits, music appreciation, art 
appreciation, public speaking, and a 
wide variety of other interests—inter- 
ests that are vital, but upon which the 
student would not care to spend the 
amount of time ordinarily required for 
“credit.” Much individualized teaching 
could be done in terminal education 
courses which would not be acceptable 
otherwise. Suppose, for instance, that 
a young man should come to a junior 
college now and say, “I want to learn 
how to test water for purity and for 
mineral content.” We would have to 
put him through chemistry and prob- 
ably other subjects before he could find 
his answer, because he could not get 
“credit” on just the one project. Sup- 
pose he assures us that he does not want 
credit. We would have to tell him that 
our teaching force is so taken up with 
those who do want credit that we can 
find no time for his particular need. On 
the other hand, if credit is not a con- 
sideration, then the instructor most 
competent could help the young man on 
his particular project and not insist that 
he take other things as well. A great 
field would be opened in this manner for 
adult education, dealing with the spe- 
cific and isolated problems with which 
adults are confronted. In this way, 
teaching services would be furnished to 
the community somewhat as library 
services are now furnished by the pub- 
lic libraries—with no regard for credit. 

When junior college faculties and of- 
ficials have the courage to consider ter- 
minal education from this standpoint, 
then much good can be accomplished at 
a terminal education workshop. 


Better Get Back on the Beam 
KARL M. ROTH 


= THE efforts to train men for na- 
tional defense, a new high in hysteria 
has been reached by schools and col- 
leges during the recent months. Some 
have gone about it in a rather lacka- 
daisical way, but many have jumped in 
over their necks, even to the curtailment 
or detriment of their long-term Smith- 
Hughes program. The Smith-Hughes 
program requires that the junior college 
vocational student attend class three con- 
secutive hours a day, five days a week, 
for two college years or until the in- 
structor is satisfied of his fitness to hold 
a job. From the beginning, the U. S. 
Office of Education has pleaded that the 
national defense training should in no 
way interfere with the Smith-Hughes 
program. The ensuing scramble result- 
ed in having many lose their original 
perspective. They apparently are unable 
to see the forest for the trees. 

In the years from 1932 to 1940 it was 
the plan of the administrators of the 
junior colleges to build their vocational 
classes on a firm foundation with the 
intention of training not only first-class 
mechanics but also of training men for 
leadership; consequently, a_ well-bal- 
anced program was offered with the two 
above purposes in mind. 

Several years ago many junior col- 
lege administrators throughout the na- 
tion decided that in order to make their 
colleges balanced institutions, they 
should offer vocational training under 
the Smith-Hughes program. After 
lengthy surveys, it was decided to begin 
with classes training men for jobs in 
factories which were constructing all- 
metal airplanes for military and com- 
mercial use. These men were to be 


given the very best training possible 
with the long-range view of training 
leaders as well as skilled mechanics for 
the large industries of America. 

In four short years these programs 
have grown beyond anyone’s expecta. 
tions. Instead of one course some jun. 
ior colleges now offer many courses 
such as the following: metal airplane 
maintenance and repair, airplane draft. 
ing, airplane template layout, airplane 
lofting, airplane engine and _ airplane 
maintenance and repair, machine shop, 
auto mechanics, electricity, radio, car- 
pentry, and cabinet making. 

These courses are housed in shop 
buildings containing a central tool and 
stock room. The whole set-up attempts 
to simulate factory conditions. Shop 
arrangements, equipment, and _ proce: 
dures of control are identical to the con- 
ditions found in the separate trades. 

During the past four years over 95 
per cent of those completing their 
courses have been placed in large indus- 
tries. Although the courses have been 
outlined for a two-year program, the 
student is allowed to go to work before 
completing the full two years of train- 
ing, provided his instructor is satisfied 
that he is ready for placement. Each 
student is encouraged to complete the 
two-year program which entitles him to 
a diploma, but no student is refused rec- 
ommendation to a position in industry 
if he is ready to assume the responsi- 
bility of a job even though he may not 
have completed the required work for a 
diploma. 

Many men placed since 1938 have 
been given responsible positions such as 
supervisors, foremen, inspectors, engl- 
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neers, managers of tool and stock rooms, 
service managers, and personnel officers 
in large defense plants, including fac- 
tories, commercial airline and Army- 
Navy repair depots from Seattle to San 
Diego and east to Wichita, Kansas. 
Others.are now in the air forces of the 
Army and Navy as ensigns or lieuten- 
ants. 

Industry has long recognized the need 
for leadership. In fact one of the larg- 
est bottlenecks of the past year has been 
the lack of men sufficiently trained to as- 
sume positions of leadership during the 
huge expansion program. They look to 
the junior colleges for men to fill this 
need in spite of the short sightedness of 
some industries to encourage schools to 
go “all out” for short-term training to 
supply the immediate need. Some fac- 
tories have sent representatives to call 
on students to encourage them to leave 
school regardless of their length of 
training. It is no wonder that colleges 
have lost the original idea of skilled me- 
chanics and trained leaders. Now is the 
time to “pull up the slack” and “get 
back on the beam.” The slogan of any 
Smith-Hughes vocational program might 
be “Train for Leadership.” Instructors 
and administrators should not be satis- 
fied with anything short of that goal. 

The junior college which has diligent- 
ly built up its reputation for turning out 
leaders and which has now gone “all 
out” for the national defense training 
program is gravely in danger of jeopard- 
izing that reputation in allowing, under 
the guise of national defense, the train- 
ing of youths of junior college caliber in 
short term, 10- or 12-week courses. 
These men are not trained mechanics 
but merely operators trained in one 
phase of the mechanics trade. The 
school in which they are trained will be 
judged by their performance on the job, 
and as a result, the long-term students 
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will find it increasingly difficult to find 


jobs in an organization filled with poor- 
ly trained men from the same institu- 
tion. Past experience has proven that, 
as a whole, industry does not differen- 
tiate between short-term national de- 
fense and long-term junior college stu- 
dents. The college is judged by all the 
men trained within its shops regardless 
of the time spent in the training. 

Successful leaders in industry today 
have come up through the ranks and are 
skilled mechanics. If we are to train 
leaders, we must train “skilled mechan- 
ics.” As an example of one of many 
skilled mechanics who became famous 
executives in the railroad and automo- 
tive industry, the late Walter P. Chry- 
sler is outstanding. 

What is the definition of a “skilled 
mechanic’? He is the man who can 
operate any of those machines peculiar 
to his trade with equal precision. He 
is the man who can split a thousandth 
of an inch without use of special tools. 
He can take a blue-print of any kind of 
job and carry it through without help or 
outside instruction. He is the crafts- 
man who takes great pride in his work 
and is not satisfied with anything less 
than perfection. He is the craftsman 
whose feelings are hurt more than the 
firm’s pocketbook when a job is spoiled. 
It is he and he alone who can truly claim 
the title of “skilled mechanic.” It is 
this type of man that we must start on 
the right road, with all the background 
he will need, to reach that coveted goal. 
It is in this field that the real need exists 
in the present emergency and in the fu- 
ture. It cannot be done in short-term 
national defense courses. It is our chal- 
lenge. Will we meet it or will we be 


misled by the cry for “quick training” 

regardless of future needs. | 
During the past year, and especially 

during the past summer, many high 
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school graduates have been advised to 
take the short-term national defense pro- 
gram with the lure of quick training 
and big money. This is a grave injus- 
tice to the students who have the quali- 
ties of leadership. They are giving up 
their chance of a successful future as 
leaders in the industry which they have 
chosen for their life’s work. Industry 
has mortgaged its future reserve of lead- 
ership material in allowing these men to 
enter industry without proper training. 

The teaching personnel of many na- 
tional defense classes has been far below 
the standard set up for Smith-Hughes 
classes. This has been caused by two 
things: the shortage of trained teachers 
which resulted in the employment of 
men whom the industry was willing to 
release. In many cases these men were 
not wanted in the factories because of 
poor attitudes, skills, and poor work 
habits; second, the well-paid skilled me- 
chanic would not leave his secure posi- 
tion for a national defense teaching job 
which could not guarantee work any 
longer than a job of 10 or 12 weeks at 
atime. Is it so mysterious that the job 
has not attracted men of a higher type 
and caliber? The Smith-Hughes teach- 
er is offered a much different induce- 
ment. His job is on a yearly contract 
with the chance for tenure at the end of 
two or three years and a chance to make 
it his life work. 

Many schools have allowed the na- 
tional defense program to interfere with 
their regular Smith-Hughes classes. 
Shops which were formerly available to 
junior college students for eight hours 
of each day are now used by national 
defense classes for 18 hours of each day 
allowing only six hours for the regular 
students. Many of these students pre- 
viously spent more than the 15 hours a 
week required of them in the shop. Re- 
lated technical classes formerly taught 
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in the shop classroom now must be 
taught in academic rooms where equip. 
ment and material are not available for 
lectures. In addition, schedules have 
been changed to allow the national de- 
fense classes a full 18 hours per day, 
making it impossible for students to take 
mathematics, English, physics, or other 
cultural courses necessary to complete a 
college training. 

School activities such as clubs and as- 
semblies have been eliminated because 
of the new schedule. Since these extra- 
curricular activities are just as necessary 
to a well-balanced individual, it is a 
crime against youth to deprive them of 
these contacts. These students will be 
expected to take their place in the social 
structure of our country. To do this it 
is necessary that they develop the proper 
attitudes toward their fellow citizens, 
their employers, and their government. 
These can only be attained by a well- 
balanced college program which must 
include training in skills, social contacts, 
and academic courses. 

These attitudes may best be developed 
by association with all college groups of 
both sexes and by participation in extra- 
curricular activities. When on the job 
in later years, it will be necessary for 
them to associate with engineers, with 
members of the office force and execu- 
tives. These students should not be de- 
nied these contacts during school life. 

What will be the results of this inter- 
ference? The immediate results will be 
the lowering of standards and a multi- 
tude of improperly trained youth put to 
work on a temporary job for which they 
will not have the background necessary 
to advancement. Industry is already ac- 
cusing colleges of not training students 
properly and is asking the government 
to turn over money to it which is now 
being spent on national defense pro- 
grams so that training programs might 
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be set up within the industry. The ap- 
prenticeship indenture program is al- 
ready breaking down because the ap- 
prentices see young men with 10 or 12 
weeks of training drawing pay checks 
many times the size of their own. Jun- 
ior college students are being denied the 
training they wish and the training the 
government meant for them under the 
Smith-Hughes program. 

As to the future results there can be 
but one answer. The future has been 
mortgaged to obtain, at all costs, a quick 
supply of partially trained men. In- 
dustry will have lost its supply of thor- 
oughly trained men, lost its greatest as- 
set, the vocational schools in the rural 
areas, from which its best men have 
come during the past 30 years. The 
automobile industry found its best men 
in the Middle-west farm belt. Today the 
best help to industry is again coming 
from farming communities. When the 
bubble bursts the men trained under our 
defense program will be thrown on their 
own and will find it impossible to step 
into other trades without further train- 
ing. On the other hand, the properly 
trained student by that time will be firm- 
ly entrenched and will be secure in lead- 
ership positions. The need for thor- 
oughly trained men will be with us long 
after the present emergency is forgotten. 

There is only one answer to the prob- 
lem. Use the national defense program 
as it was intended—to train adults who 
need refresher courses and those who 
had not received training in their youth. 
Operate these national defense programs 
outside of the regular school hours and 
if possible only during the night hours 
from 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. Leave the hours 
of the day for uninterrupted day school 
training. Remember the long-term 
training program under the Smith- 
Hughes law is the only and the real na- 
tional defense program. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 

A comprehensive survey of all col- 
leges and seminaries of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (Southern) 
has been arranged by the General As- 
sembly of the Church. The survey will 
require a year or more for completion. 
The director will be Dr. George A. 
Works of the University of Chicago. 
Junior colleges under the control of this 
branch of the Presbyterian Church in- 
clude Lees-McRae College, Mitchell Col- 
lege, Montreat College, Peace Junior 
College for Women, and Presbyterian 
Junior College for Men, all in North 
Carolina; Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege; Schreiner Institute, Texas; and 
Lees Junior College, Kentucky. 


The junior college movement is a 
typically American and democratic one 
because it came into being to meet the 
needs of a large number of young peo- 
ple. Starting about the turn of the cen- 
tury, it has developed in scope and mem- 
bers until there are now about 600 scat- 
tered all over the United States. The 
movement has made remarkable prog- 
ress here in the east in the last two dec- 
ades. The junior colleges have definite 
values to offer American youth. First, 
there are a good many families that can 
afford one or two years of higher edu- 
cation for their young people, that can- 
not afford a four-year course. Second, 
junior colleges have made curriculums 
that combine cultural training with vo- 
cational or prevocational courses. Third, 
if a pupil makes an acceptable record, 
and after a year or two decides to trans- 
fer to a four-year institution, it is usual- 
ly possible to do so. Junior colleges 
have proved their value in the nation’s 
educational set-up, and will become in- 
creasingly valuable to the young people 
of America.—Hayonn S. Pearson in Bos- 
ton Herald. 
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Reports and Discussion 


DENTAL ASSISTANTS* 


Mary Conroy has her heart set on be- 
ing a dental assistant. She enrolls at 
City College and registers along with 90 
other girls for this course. Then she 
ponders: “What qualifications must I 
have in order to get a job after I have 
finished my course?” 

Well, let us follow Mary’s career in 
the dental department and ascertain how 
she found the answers to these questions. 

Before she is admitted to her classes, 
Mary is interviewed by a faculty com- 
mittee and dental advisory board in or- 
der to discover whether or not she is 
qualified to become a dental assistant. 
She is presented with facts about the oc- 
cupation, which she discusses later with 
her parents who decide whether this is 
the profession for which she is fitted. 
Mary finds that she possesses the quali- 
fications essential to dental assisting: 
good health, nice teeth, average height, 
fair complexion, poise, steady nerves 
and a pleasant voice. 

Now she is ready for the psychologi- 
cal examination, which is required of 
every applicant for this course. The 
examination consists of six tests: clerical 
aptitude, manual dexterity, social val- 
ues, temperament, mechanical ability, 
and intelligence. Passing these tests, 
Mary then reports to a physician and 
undergoes a thorough physical examina- 
tion. This is very important, as the 
dental assistant’s work is strenuous and 
demands good health and emotional bal- 
ance. 


Mary is one of the 36 girls (the 


*By Eddy Butler. Reprinted, with permis- 
sion, from Los Angeles City College Pace. 


average number each year) who pass all 
tests and are eligible now to begin their 
two-year training. She is told that the 
instructors analyze each girl in order to 
discover possible deficiencies of this 
sort, and advise them accordingly. 
Mary now sits down to make out her 
first year’s program. It will be purely 
academic, because she is advised to gain 
the fundamental principles of the 
course during the first year. Her tech- 
nical training will start the second year. 
So Mary registers for shorthand, spell- 
ing, punctuation, vocabulary building, 
grammar, typing, and a conjunctive 
science course, consisting of the funda- 
mentals of chemistry, physics and bac- 
teriology. Mary is then assigned work 
which will require her to be in constant 
contact with the second-year students, 
so that she gains a personal insight into 


the technical study and work of the sec- — 


ond year. 

During her first semester Mary is in- 
vited into membership with Epsilon 
Delta, the honorary dental assistants’ 
society. She finds that this is not mere- 
ly a social organization, but a training 
ground for personality. For in this club 
there are organized classes in charm and 
grace and social adjustment. The girls’ 
purpose in these classes is to endeavor to 
develop within themselves the qualities 
to become gracious receptionists and 
hostesses, which are necessary in dental 
assisting. 

Mary’s study is not entirely class- 
room work. She is given a_ project 
which necessitates her working in a den- 
tal office in the city for six months. She 
spends from five to twenty hours a week 
helping the dental assistant there, and 
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receiving practical knowledge that will 
aid her greatly in her technical study to 
follow. She receives class credit for this 
work. Several times each week Mary 
observes a lecture-demonstration given 
by a guest dentist and his patient and 
assistant. These dentists are prominent 
in their field, and come to the school to 
give these demonstrations out of al- 
legiance to his dental society. 

As Mary enters her second year’s 
work, she is presented to the representa- 
tives of the Southern California State 
Dental Association and receives an in- 
vitation to join the National Dental As- 
sistants’ Association. Both of these or- 
ganizations sponsor and support the 
dental department at City College. Mary 
then attends her classes dressed in of- 
ficial dental assistant’s uniform and is 
introduced to the member of the Dental 
Advisory Committee who is to be her 
sponsor. During her first class session 
she participates in the election of class 
officers and assumes her responsibilities 
for the year. Mary now realizes that 
her vocational training is immensely dif- 
ferent from the strictly academic study 
of her first year, in that she may prog- 
ress as fast as her ability permits. 

She manipulates the sterilizers, oper- 
ating light, x-ray machine and chair, 
lathe, electric model trimmers, electric 
inlay furnace, electrical porcelain fur- 
nace, air compressor, oxygen and air 
torches, centrifugal and pressure cast- 
ing machines with confidence and assur- 
ance. The intricacies of the processing 
room and dental laboratory no longer 
baffle her. Even now she brings her 
X-ray patients to the class office, and 
delves energetically into the complexi- 
ties of dental ceramics and laboratory 
techniques. This will be her research 
project which she will present to the de- 
partment at the end of the year as her 
contribution to dental assisting. 
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The end of her apprenticeship is now 
drawing near, and Mary begins con- 
templating her chances for a job. Miss 
Helen Constable, one of Mary’s instruc- 
tors, has paved the way partly by han- 
dling publicity. © 

Mary then goes to the placement of- 
fice and consults the placement coordi- 
nator about employment. Mary is an 
outstanding student in her work, and 
has a fine record. Her chances for em- 
ployment are excellent, and she is quite 
likely to be placed before graduation, as 
has often happened. Her other instruc- 
tor, Mrs. Sara Tuckey, working in con- 
junction with Miss McAlmon, takes 
charge of Mary. She visits the dentists 
and succeeds in placing Mary, and the 
years other average thirty graduates. 
Mrs. Tuckey does not find this a very 
difficult task, as she receives more calls 
for girls than she can furnish. 

Mary starts to work at $16 a week, in 
compliance with the California State law 
prohibiting salary for women at less than 
this amount. Mrs. Tuckey frequently 
visits the office in which Mary is em- 
ployed, watching her work and advising 
her in the slightest difficulty. Her vis- 
itations continue for an indefinite length 
of time, sometimes running for two or 
three years after the graduate has left 
school and begun her professional ca- 
reer. Mary continues her membership 
in the Dental Assistants’ Association and 
contributes to the department and her 
society by returning to the school to dis- 
cuss her problems with students and by 
volunteering technical demonstrations. 


PHILOSOPHY IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Much can be said for the view that 


the basic junior college course in phi- 
losophy should be some sort of com- 
bination offering, and the combination 
which I personally believe best for the 
average student consists of an introduc- 
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tion to the field of philosophy in the 
first semester and the study of a few of 
the great classics during the second. At 
Long Beach Junior College we are ac- 
customed to using Lucretius’ On the 
Nature of Things, Plato’s Republic, and 
Dewey’s Individualism Old and New as 
the classics for the second semester’s 
work. This is the basic offering for the 
great majority of our students who elect 
philosophy. It is possible, in a single 
semester, to introduce students to phi- 
losophy and to give them some orienta- 
tion in the subject; they are then pre- 
pared to profit more fully from any fur- 
ther study in the field. 

Without some understanding of the 
problems and methods of philosophy, 
many students are bewildered in any of 
the usual departments of study; and cer- 
tainly some knowledge of the field and 
familiarity with some of the terminology 
and problems encountered prove to be 
an asset to any student. Such a basic 
course as the one mentioned above 
serves as a sort of double introduction 
—the first semester, to the idea of phi- 
losophy; the second, to philosophy it- 
self, perhaps at its best. Much can be 
said, I think, for the particular assort- 
ment of classics used. The combination 
of ancient and modern viewpoints, of 
Materialism, Idealism, and Pragmatism, 
is excellent for those who are philosoph- 
ically minded. 

In spite of all I can do to make the 
subject interesting and vital, however, 
I find an occasional student who has no 
aptitude for the subject and who conse- 
quently takes little interest in it. To 
such I have sometimes recommended the 
study of Ethics for the second semester. 
Often such a student takes my advice, 
sometimes his interest in philosophy is 
revived and he actually enjoys the sec- 
ond semester’s work though he had not 
enjoyed the first. I find that many who 
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cannot be interested in metaphysics and 
epistemology are vitally interested in 
ethics. 

While the above combinations seem 
best at our institution, I believe several 
others might be offered where there is 
sufficient demand for philosophy. In 
every combination, however, I believe 
the first semester’s work should consist 
of an introduction; students completing 
two years of college education should 
have some conception of what philoso- 
phy attempts, how it differs from the 
other general types of study, and what 
it offers the person who is seeking a 
liberal education. Having then achieved 
some degree of perspective, the student 
who does not expect to take further 
courses—and perhaps those who do— 
should have the privilege of choosing 
the second semester’s work in accordance 
with his major interest and need. There 
are five possible combinations that seem 
desirable: introduction and a study of 
certain chosen classics; introduction 
and ethics; introduction and logic; in- 
troduction and aesthetics; and, intro- 
duction and history. 

Since all education concerns itself in 
some way with the problem of how to 
live, it seems entirely unnecessary to de- 
fend the inclusion of ethics in the basic 
junior college course. Upon the basis 
of experience, I have found it altogether 
desirable to do so. 

As for the inclusion of a semester of 
history, the only question that presents 
itself is whether the subject could pos- 
sibly be covered in a worth-while way 
in a single semester. However, I sus- 


pect that it would be possible to develop 
the role of philosophy in western civili- 
zation in a worth-while way in a single 
semester. 

There is such an obvious need for 
logic on the part of students looking for- 
ward to the legal profession, to the min- 
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istry, to teaching, or to other vocations 
in which the speech arts and clear think- 
ing are prerequisite, that I must con- 
fess an apologetic feeling that we do not 
offer a course in this important field. 
The need certainly should be met. And 
of course all cultivated minds should be 
able to recognize both straight and 
crooked thinking and make use of only 
the straight variety. 

Beauty is a value so universally rec- 
ognized, one which adds so much to the 
enrichment of life, that it seems quite 
obvious that the student who has gained 
sufficient perspective to make an intelli- 
gent choice within the field of philosophy 
should have the privilege of electing one 
semester’s study of the philosophy of art. 
While the art department will usually 
offer a course in the principles of art, I 
suspect the bookman was right who ven- 
tured the observation that there would 
not be much philosophy in such a 
course. 

Whether the second semester consists 
of a study of certain classics, ethics, 
logic, aesthetics, or history, I am of the 
opinion that the first semester of the 
junior college course should consist of 
an introduction. Philosophy is different 
from all other junior college courses in 
that the student comes to it without any 
previous acquaintance. Since this is the 
case, I believe it worth while to give him 
a chance to gain a conception of what 
philosophy attempts, of what it has to 
contribute to the enrichment of life. I 
believe it possible for one to take a 
course in the classics, in ethics, logic, or 
aesthetics without gaining such a con- 
ception. And since the junior college is 
the terminal point for so many, since 
philosophy has so much to offer a per- 
son wishing a liberal education, since it 
is so important in life, I believe that 
the first semester of the junior college 
course should attempt to orient students, 


to give them perspective in this impor- 
tant field, and that the second should 
afford them the opportunity of making 
their own choices in terms of interest 
and personal needs. 

LeonarD C. HuBBARD 
Long Beach Junior College 
Long Beach, California 


IS IT WORTH IT?* 


“The local junior college is a fine 
thing for this community.” This fact 
will be admitted by almost everyone in 
the community. We have heard many 
justifications for the college on the 
basis of the advantages to be derived 
from the educational, vocational and 
guidance activities that it carries on, 
and from the cultural advantages it 
brings. There seems to be no question 
in the minds of the people of the com- 
munity as to these obvious advantages, 
yet there are some who fail to realize 
its advantages from the purely financial 
aspect. Therefore, let us analyze the 
college from this angle alone. 

First, we might mention the publicity 
value of the college to the city. Worth- 
ington is being recognized more and 
more as the educational center of south- 
western Minnesota. People tend to 
gravitate toward communities offering 
cultural and educational advantages that 
similar cities do not have. This gravi- 
tation results in increased business for 
the merchants on Main Street. 

Because of the fact that their children 
go to college here, parents in surround- 
ing communities tend to come to this 
community frequently and plan to buy 
goods while they are here. It is hard to 
estimate the actual cash value of this ex- 
tra trade, but over a period of years it 


*This statement was prepared by Worthing- 
ton Junior College, Minnesota, for use as lo- 
cal publicity during its recent building cam- 
paign. 
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will tend to pyramid itself and will un- 
doubtedly be a considerable factor in the 
business of the city. 

If there were no junior college here, 
many of the local students would attend 
their first two years of college out of 
town. This would result in considerable 
sums of money sent to other cities and 
an added burden because of the higher 
cost upon the parents who finance this 
education. 

Economists believe that the commu- 
nity having citizens with the highest 
earning capacity is more prosperous 
than others. Because of the junior col- 
lege here, many who otherwise would 
not afford the opportunities of an edu- 
cation are enabled to gain a fund of in- 
formation and habits of citizenship that 
will eventuate in a higher level of earn- 
ing capacity. 

Thus far, we have dealt only in gen- 
eralizations; now for some specific facts 
on income to the city because of the jun- 
ior college. The following figures are 
based on the 1940-41 enrollment for the 
first semester: there are 158 students; 
64 of these being local residents and 94 
nonresidents. The estimated expendi- 
tures made by each student are as fol- 
lows: where estimates are made, they 
are put purposely low in order to avoid 
too optimistic a picture. 


Nonresidents Residents 


Tuition $ 90 $ 80 
Fees 10 10 
Books 20 20 
Board 144 
Room 45 
Clothes 40 40 
Amusements & sundries 20 20 


Total per student... $369 

There being 94 nonresident students, 
the total sum spent during the year will 
amount to at least 94 times $369 or 
$34,686. Of the 64 resident students, 
10 are “specials” taking only part-time 
work, who pay an average of about $10 
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each or a total of $100; the 54 remain- 
ing will expend 54 times $170 or a total 
of $9,180. We can reasonably assume 
that at least this amount would be spent 
elsewhere were it not for the junior 
college. 

In addition, the Civil Aeronautics 
training program brings into the com- 
munity, from the outside, at least a total 
of $10,650 per year. 

State and supplemental aid brings in 
approximately $10 per student, making 
a total of $1,580 which goes directly to 
the School Board. 

In recapitulation we find the follow- 
ing facts: 

Spent in Worthington by nonresi- 

dent students 
Received by the School Board 

through state aid 
Kept home that would otherwise 

be spent for education else- 
where 
Brought into town because of the 
air training program 
Total brought into town or kept 
in town because of the activi- 
ties of the college 
Brought in by pargnts of students 


from outlying districts through 
their trade No estimate 


The School Board budgets $8,000 per 
annum for the operation of the college; 
over $56,000 flows into the city because 
of the college. Js it worth it? 

Marvin C. Knupson 
Worthington Junior College 
Worthington, Minnesota 


10,650 


56,296 


In principle the junior college is here 
to stay; but it is facing tremendous 
hazards and is in great need of stabiliza- 
tion and corrective check. The imme- 
diate obligation for leaders in education 
is to appraise it critically but justly and 
to lend a constructive hand in the un- 
folding of a wise American policy for 
the emergence of higher education at 
this level—Carl E. Seashore, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, in The Junior College 
Movement. 


The Junior College World 


CARNEGIE GIFTS 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has allotted its third gift within 
three years to Frances Shimer Junior 
College, Illinois. The new donation is a 
library of approximately 1,000 art pic- 
tures and 150 books on art subjects. 
William E. Goodman of Chicago, trea- 
surer of the board of trustees of Frances 
Shimer, is donor of a sum which the 
Carnegie Corporation asks before allo- 
cating its art sets. The pictures will be 
housed in large portfolios in a drawer- 
type container. They include color re- 
productions of famous paintings and 
photographs of famous pieces of sculp- 
ture. The collection is a distinct addi- 
tion to the growing library of art prints 
used in the teaching of art history and 
appreciation courses. Earlier gifts from 
the Carnegie Corporation included sums 
of money over a peroid of three years 
for the purchase of general reading vol- 
umes for Campbell Library and last year 
a record collection and player. 


WILL ROGERS DAY 


Will Rogers Day was observed by stu- 
dents at Kemper Military School, Mis- 
souri, November 4, in an assembly com- 
memorating the life of Will Rogers and 
his cadet days at Kemper. Speakers re- 
called how Will arrived at Kemper in 
1897 dressed in his “Sunday best”—a 
10-gallon hat, flannel shirt, red ban- 
dana, and trousers tucked into cowboy 
boots. Elocution was Will’s favorite 
subject, although the dread subject of 
most of the cadets. Will would give the 
required weekly recitation of famous ad- 
dresses in a manner so all his own that 
he won distinction immediately. Shortly 


before his death in 1935, Will presented 
Col. T. A. Johnston, of Kemper, a pic- 
ture bearing the inscription, “To a great 
benefactor and a man I greatly admire, 
Col. T. A. Johnston, from his worst pu- 
pil, Will Rogers.” 


TRAVEL AT FRANCES SHIMER 


Travel will supplement library and 
classroom study for students of Frances 
Shimer College, Illinois, this year. A 
planned program for study groups regu- 
larly to visit centers of fine arts and of 
scientific and historical importance has 
been adopted by the faculty. In addi- 
tion, the college will sponsor a third 
long-distance trip by airplane this 
spring. 

Members of dramatics classes took the 
season’s first trip in November when 
they attended a performance of Kather- 
ine Cornell’s play, “A Doctor’s Dilem- 
ma,” in Chicago. Students of art and 
the physical sciences visited Chicago art 
centers and scientific laboratories at the 
same time. Music students will attend 
concerts and operas in Chicago this 
month. Other trips will take sociology 
students to such social centers as Hull 
House, housing projects, and foreign 
districts in Chicago. English and jour- 
nalism students will visit newspaper 
plants, radio stations, and large printing 
and engraving plants to study the color 
process. American history students will 
visit Lincoln shrines in Springfield, New 
Salem, and other Illinois points. A gen- 
eral interest trip in the spring will sur- 
vey a cross-section of modern industrial 
and economic life. On an extended visit 
to Chicago students will go through an 
industrial plant, a hotel, courts and hos- 
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pitals, research and university labora- 
tories, the board of trade, and other 
points of interest. 

As in the past, several trips will take 
students to. specific events and exhibi- 
tions at the Art Institute, Field Museum, 
Shedd Aquarium, Rosenwald Museum, 
and planetarium in Chicago, in addition 
to trips to museums and events in such 
cities as Rockford, Freeport, Davenport, 
and Galena. 

The third student airplane trip spon- 
sored by Frances Shimer will take place 
during the spring vacation in March, 
1942. Frances Shimer was the first col- 
lege to fly students when two years ago 
a group visited New York and Washing- 
ton. Last year the “Flying Class” took 
a plane load to Mexico. Next spring’s 
trip will include visits to New Orleans, 
Galveston, San Antonio, Randolph Field 


and a Texas dude ranch. 


DEATH OF MAJOR MacAARON 


Major W. S. MacAaron, commandant 
at Kemper Military School, Missouri, 
died November 11. He had been com- 
mandant of Kemper for 30 years and 
was the oldest commandant in service 
in the United States. He was a veteran 
of the Spanish-American War and re- 
ceived decorations for action from the 
United States and the government of 
Cuba. He was a major in the Officers 
Reserve Corps Military Police. 


MINNESOTA STUDY 

In a recent study by the University 
of Minnesota of the graduates of more 
than 500 high schools, it was found that 
approximately one in five continue their 
training in a college or university. Of 
these a fourth were enrolled in liberal 
arts colleges, a fourth in teachers col- 
leges, a fourth in junior colleges, and a 
fifth in the University of Minnesota. 
The remainder attended institutions out- 
side the state. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THAILAND 


An article “Educational Progress in 
Thailand” by E. Mowbray Tate, printed 
in the Thailand Outlook for July, 1941, 
states that Bangkok Christian College 
and Wattana Wittaya Academy, both in 
Bangkok, are offering some courses on 
the junior college level. Both are oper- 
ated under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Mission Board. Dr. Tate, presi- 
dent of Bangkok Christian College, says: 


The Thailand Mission is well aware that 
Thailand is the only country in Asia, with 
Presbyterian mission work, that does not have 
a Christian college or university on the degree 
level. In 1925 a new site was purchased for 
Bangkok Christian College with the intention 
of expanding the senior high school into a 
junior college, but the financial depression 
following 1929 delayed the project more than 
a decade. Last year the mission again took 
action toward the establishment of a junior 
college on the new site, but the war has 
pushed construction costs so high that the 
work again has been delayed. 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 

In an analysis of 805 individuals who 
have received the doctor of education 
degree in the past 10 years, Dr. E. V. 
Hollis of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation found that 715 are engaged in 
the educational field. Of these 16 per 
cent were employed at the university 
level, 31 per cent in colleges including 
teachers colleges (nearly two-thirds of 
this category), 5 per cent in junior col- 
leges, and 48 per cent in public schools. 


RELIGION AT LOS ANGELES 

The religious and spiritual interests 
of students at Los Angeles City College 
are taken care of by the University Re- 
ligious Conference since the college is a 
public institution and is prohibited by 
the state constitution from teaching 
“sectarian or denominational doctrine.” 
The Conference has provided a building 
directly across from the campus for the 
use of young men and women of the col- 
lege. The activities of the Conference 
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are supervised by an advisory board of 
representatives of various faiths, a fac- 
ulty committee, and a student board 
composed of students of Los Angeles 
City College. Churches and religious 
groups participating in the religious con- 
tact work include the Christian Church 
Club, Hebrew, Latter Day Saints, Inter- 
denominational, Lutheran, Roman Cath- 
olic, Baptist, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian. 


HEADS C. E. A. 

Horace J. Wubben, president of Mesa 
College, Colorado, became president of 
the Colorado Educational Association 
at the annual meeting of the group at 
Mesa College in January. President 
Wubben has been vice president of the 
C. E. A. this past year. 


LEGAL SECRETARIES 

In the year and a half that the course 
in legal secretarial work has been offered 
at Los Angeles City College, California, 
over 50 girls have been placed in such 
positions in law firms, in the legal de- 
partments of large corporations, or un- 
der Civil Service, with city offices, the 
District Attorney, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Starting salaries 
have ranged from $85 to $125 a month, 
and no girl who has been working over 
a year makes less than $100. The field 
for legal secretaries is not overcrowded, 
the college reports. There are over 6,000 
lawyers in Los Angeles alone. 


NURSING COURSES 
Nursing courses have been added to 
the curriculum of San Antonio Junior 
College, Texas. They are held during 
both the day and the night sessions and 
include anatomy and physiology, micro- 
biology, chemistry, nursing psychology, 
and sociology. Assisting in formulation 
of the courses were two members of the 

state board of nurse examiners. 


RADIO JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Through its Radio Junior College, 
conducted by Station WOSU at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Ohio State University is of- 
fering college work to hundreds of Ohio- 
ans who cannot enroll at the university. 
University faculty members teach Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, and music. No 
college credit is given for the courses. 
Enrollment and bulletins for all courses 
are free upon request to the university 
station. 


In the field of instruction there is 
much progress to be made. The most 
important discrimination which the 
junior colleges must make is as to 
whether the instructional methods and 
the type of teachers to be found in the 
high school are to carry over into the 
college, or whether there shall be a 
greater disposition to throw the students 
upon their own responsibility and to en- 
courage them to develop self-discipline 
and self-direction. The question to be 
solved in each institution in the light of 
its own situation is whether the students 
are reaching the stage of development 
where they can begin to put away child- 
ish things. The junior college, because 
of the age limits of its students, is in 
danger of myopia.—RoserT L. KELLY, 
in The American Colleges and the Social 
Order. 


W:th the increased interest the fed- 
eral government is showing in youth, as 
exemplified in the various youth agen- 
cies, and with the realization of the 
necessity for econumic preparedness, it 
would seem that the time is ripe to get 
away as steadily as possible from the 
attempt to dilute vocational education 
with general—whether it be in the high 
school, the junior college, or the senior 
college.—Editoria! in November South- 


ern Association Quarterly. 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


BALTIMORE MEETING 


After this issue of the Journal had gone 
to press the Executive Committee, on ac- 
count of the outbreak of war, voted to 
change the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation from Los Angeles, February 26- 
28, to Baltimore, January 2-3. A full 
account of the emergency Baltimore meet- 
ing will be given in the March issue. 

W. C. E. 


SECRETARY’S ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Secretary gave an ad- 
dress, “The Contribution of the Junior 
College to the National Welfare,” at the 
annual meeting of the Middle States As- 
sociation of College and Secondary 
Schools at Atlantic City November 22. 
He spoke at a community meeting in 
connection with plans for a new junior 
college at Rutherford, New Jersey, De- 
cember 3. He spoke on “The Junior 
College Program” at a meeting of the 
Indiana Schoolmen’s Club at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, December 13 as part of a 
general consideration of opportunities 
and needs for junior colleges in the 
state. 


WOMEN AS BOARD MEMBERS 


With few exceptions junior colleges, 
like other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the United States, are controlled 
by governing boards variously known as 
boards of trustees, boards of education, 
boards of regents, or similar designa- 
tions. The functions of such boards are 
not primarily management but deter- 
mination of general policies both finan- 
cial and educational. Approximately 
half the students in the junior colleges 
of the country are young women. To 
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what extent are the members of boards 
of control also women? An answer to 
this important question is afforded by 
an analysis of the 494 institutional ex- 
hibits published in the reference volume 
American Junior Colleges. 

On the boards of two-fifths of these 
institutions one or more women are 
found, the proportion being a little high- 
er in the privately controlled junior col- 
leges than in those under public control. 
In almost two-thirds of the 80 junior 
colleges for women the board includes 
one or more women. 

The 197 junior colleges which have 
women on their boards have a total of 
2,597 board members of whom 22 per 
cent are women. In the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges 17 per cent of 
the board members are women; in those 
privately controlled, 24 per cent. This 
is a much larger number than found in 
the four-year colleges and universities 
as far as data are available for com- 
parison. In the 45 so-called land-grant 
colleges including many state universi- 
ties, a recent survey showed 644 board 
members of whom 34 (5 per cent) were 
women. Women were found on the 
boards of 34 of the 45 institutions.! 
Twenty of 34 Methodist colleges had 
women on their boards, but in only 
three cases was the proportion of wom- 
en as high as 10 per cent. In one wom- 
an’s college the percentage of women 
was 33.” 

Further details are given in Table I. 
The data given in the last column “Pri- 


1A. J. Klein, Survey of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1930, No. 9, Vol. 1, p. 55. 

2F. W. Reeves and others, The Liberal 
Arts College, University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1932, p. 74. 
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vate, women” are also included in the 
column “Private, total.” 


TaBLE I. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
WoMEN ON Boarps oF CONTROL OF 
ACCREDITED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Private Private 
Total Public total women 
Number of junior 
colleges listed in 
American Junior 
Colleges 494 239 255 80 
Number with 
women on board 197 89 108 # 54i1 
Per cent with 
women on board 40% 37% 42% 64% 
Total members on 
boards having 


women 2,597 762 1,835 698 
Total women on 

boards 567 126 441 233 
Per cent of women 

members 22% 17% 24% 33% 
Average number of 

board members... 13.2 86 17.0 13.7 


Average number of 

women 29 14 41 #446 

More than a third of the junior col- 
leges which have women on their boards 
have only one such representative. The 
largest number of women found is 16 in 
Barber-Scotia College, North Carolina, 
with a total board membership of 48. 
In only two of the public junior colleges 
are there more than two women on the 
board, but there are 66 privately con- 
trolled institutions in which this is the 
case. Details are shown in Table II. 
TaBLe II. NuMBER OF JuNIOR COLLEGES Hav- 


ING INDICATED NUMBER OF WOMEN ON 
THEIR Boarps OF CONTROL 


Number of junior colleges 


Private Private 

Number of women Total Public total women 
1 71 56 15 6 
2 58 31 £27 6 
3 17 l 16 7 
4 13 0 13 9 
5 15 1 14 9 
6 4 0 4 3 
7 8 0 8 7 
8 4 0 4 1 
10 1 0 1 | 
11 1 0 1 0 
12 2 0 2 1 
14 1 0 1 0 
15 1 0 1 0 
16 1 0 1 1 


Proportion of Women 

Of the public junior colleges, only 15 
report boards of more than 10 members. 
Of these nine have one woman member, 
five have two members, and one (Junior 
College of Augusta, Georgia) has five 
women of a total membership of 22. 

As shown in Table I, however, pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges tend to 
have much larger boards. Seventy of 
the 108 under consideration have boards 
of more than 10 members and 15 have 
boards of more than 30 members. Of 
those with more than 30 members, five 
have 2 women, one has 3, three have 5, 
three have 8, one has 12, one has 15, 
and one has 16. 

In 24 junior colleges (four coeduca- 
tional) more than half of the members 
of the board are women. In 15 institu- 
tions (2 coeducational) all of the trus- 
tees are women. Fourteen of these are 
Catholic junior colleges. 

In the more than 300 accredited jun- 
ior colleges in which no women are 
found on the boards of control but in 
most of which women students consti- 
tute approximately half of the enroll- 
ment, it would appear desirable to pro- 
vide for representation of both sexes. 
In all but a small proportion of the ap- 
proximately 200 junior colleges which 
now have ene or more women on the 
board, the question may be raised 
whether this number might not appro- 
priately be increased. 

WALTER C. EELLS 


TERMINAL MONOGRAPHS 


The series of studies on terminal ed- 
ucation is of vital importance because it 
is not an attempt at self-justification but 
an earnest effort to take stock and to 
examine objectively the achievements 
and weaknesses of an important educa- 
tional movement which has grown con- 
siderably in the past forty years. Had 
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such studies of our colleges and universi- 
ties been made periodically from the 
time of their inception it is very likely 
that they would have ceased to be ivory 
towers long since. . . . These mono- 
graphs on terminal education are note- 
worthy contributions which will un- 
doubtedly influence the curriculum, or- 
ganization, philosophical objectives, and 
general direction of the junior college 
movement. They will no doubt foster 
intelligent growth and planned expansion 
as against the haphazard growth of many 
of our educational institutions and edu- 
cational movements in the past.—A. AB- 
BOTT KAPLAN, in School Executive, for 
October 1941. 


No doubt an adjustment will sooner 
or later be made in which each unit of 
our educational work—the high school, 
the junior college, and the liberal college 
—will find its place. It is certainly true 
that all three of these agencies put to- 
gether and all of the other agencies 
which may be resuscitated or invented, 
cannot soon perform the task of afford- 
ing first-class educational opportunities 
to the millions of boys and girls of our 
American democracy. That there should 
be permanent antagonism between one 
unit and the other units is not in accord 
with the spirit of American education. 
—Rosert L. KELLy, in The American 
Colleges and the Social Order. 


Junior colleges, instead of providing 
the first half of an expected four-year 
course, are more and more fulfilling a 
separate function through the provision 
of what educators call “terminal cur- 
ricula.” In other words, they are adapt- 
ing their methods to a full realization 
of the fact that a great many who begin 
school work at the college level never 
carry it on to the winning of a degree.— 
Editorial in Minneapolis Tribune. 


The junior college movement is per- 
haps the most significant mass move- 
ment in higher education that this or 
any other country has ever witnessed in 
an equal period of time. . . . In com- 
parison with this movement, the intro- 
duction of graduate work in the univer- 
sity, the introduction of the elective 
system in the college, and the freeing of 
the school from college domination have 
been comparatively tame.—Carl E. Sea- 
shore, State University of Iowa, in The 
Junior College Movement. 


The trend in education is toward the 
junior college. Many university educa- 
tors favor such schools as offering the 
best way to give young people the first 
two years of college work near their 
homes. Many of these schools are now 
offering complete two year courses for 
those who are unable or who do not 
care to take a four-year course. New 
courses in vocational work are being 
added. This gives young men and wom- 
en a chance to prepare themselves for 
skilled jobs without leaving home.— 
From an editorial in the Norfolk News, 
Neb., and reprinted in the Grand Island 
Independent. 


We see a new trend in public educa- 
tion which will undoubtedly have the 
effect of decreasing the amount of spe- 
cialized training in the high school; it 
will increase junior college enrollments 
and decrease the enrollments of the high 
school graduates in the private business 
schools for additional training.—Ham- 
DEN L. FORKNER, in Nation’s Schools. 


The rapid rise of the junior college is 
one of the present day phenomena—one 
of the most gratifying, for it shows a 
realism in educational principle that has 
not previously been evident. — Karl 
Brown in Library Journal. 
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4251. HoLLINSHEAD, Byron S., “Ter- 
minal General Education at the Jun- 
ior College Level,” Education Digest, 
6:49-52 (February 1941). 

Abstract of article by same author in 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
for December 1940. 

4252. Ho.uinsHeaD, B. S., “Some Es- 
Essentials of Terminal Occupational 
Education at the Junior College Lev- 
el,” Bulletin for Institutions of High- 
er Learning of the Catholic University 
of America, 3:3-4 (April 1941). 

Extracts from article by same author in 
School Review for February 1941. 

| 4953. HoLLINSHEAD, BYRON S., and 
Stapsay, Peter P., “The Business 
Curriculum in Junior Colleges,” Na- 
tional Business Education Outlook, 
6th Yearbook, National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, 1940. Pages 
284-96. 

4254. Horton, HoLianp, “The Junior 
College,” Southern Association Quar- 
terly, 4:673-74 (November 1940). 


Editorial in which author states that “the 
argument that the junior college could and 
would give to one and the same high school 
graduate preparation for an occupation and 
also for personal and social citizenship” is 
| one which “seems utterly unwarranted.” 

Suggest six questions to be answered by 
“any community facing a drive for a jun- 
ior college to give general education and 


at the same time give vocational educa- 
tion.” 
4255. Hooper, W. D., “Elective 


Courses and When Election Should 
Begin,” Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the South Pro- 
ceedings of 23rd Annual Meeting, 
1917. Pages 50-55. 


Brief consideration of electives in junior 
college years. 


4256. Hopkins, C. Howarp, and Or- 
TON, Dwayne, “Offering Education 
for Social Competency,” California 


Bibliography on Junior Colleges 


Journal of Secondary Education, 15: 
284-7 (May 1940). 

In order to increase the approaches to 
social competency and broaden the guid- 
ance resources of the curricula a third gen- 
eral education course in the social studies, 
“Contemporary American Ethics” has been 
added to the two, “History of Western Civ- 
ilization” and “Social Institution,” already 
offered at Stockton Junior College. 

4257. Houn, G., and Situ, E., “A 
Minimum Journalism Library,” Eng- 
lish Journal, 29:499-502 (June 1940). 

A bibliography of 31 briefly annotated 
titles. 

4258. Houte, Cyrit O., “Adult Educa- 
tion in the Evening Junior College,” 
School Review, 49:595-602 (October 
1941). 

4259. Houston, C. G., “The College 
That Service Clubs Built,” Rotarian, 
52:47 (February 1938). 


Development of junior college at Grand 
Junction, Colorado. 


4260. Howarp, Henry J., “Should 
This State Establish Public Junior 
Colleges?” South Carolina Education, 
18:256-9 (March 1937). 


Attempts to answer the question for 
South Carolina by answering two subques- 
tions. (1) Is there a real need for such col- 
leges in our state? and (2) Is the state 
capable of maintaining such institutions? 
Suggests grouping of counties into 12 dis- 
tricts capable of supporting them. 

4261. Howarp, Lowry S., The Road 


Ahead: A College Orientation and 
Guidance Book, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, New York, 1941. 402 
pages. 

Based upon course given by the author 
at Menlo Junior College, California. For 
review, see Junior College Journal, 12: 
(November 1941). 

4262. Howe tL, “Junior College 


Training in Musicianship,” Music 
Education National Conference 30th 
Yearbook, 1937. Pages 212-13. 
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4263. Hoyt, Estuer L., “An Orienta- 
tion Curriculum in the Junior Col- 
lege,” Texas Outlook 25:16 (Febru- 
ary 1941). 

Description of the four-fold plan in op- 
eration at Westminster College, Texas. 
4264. Hucues, R. B., Junior Colleges 

of Texas, Waco, Texas, 1936. 95 


pages. 
Unpublished master’s thesis at Baylor 
University. 

4265. Hucues, Rees H., “The Public 
Junior College Movement in Kansas,” 
The Kansas Teacher, Vol. 31, No. 
4, pages 14-16 (September 1930). 


Essentially same as author’s article in 
School Review. See No. 1623. 


4266. HucuHes, L., “Orien- 
tation Courses in Physical Education 
for College Freshmen,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 5:22- 
4 (December 1934). 


Discusses types of courses found, charac- 
teristic of courses for women, and courses 
for men, advantages and disadvantages, and 
guidance. Gives outline of orientation 
course for junior college men developed by 
Glenn Howard. 


4267. HuMmIsTon, GENEVIEVE, “Secre- 
tarial Training in Santa Ana Junior 
College,” California Business Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 2:1-4 (February 1934). 


4268. HumMMEL, Errett, A Proposal 
for the Establishment of Junior Coll- 
leges in Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
1938. 


Unpublished master’s thesis, 1938, at Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


4269. Humpureys, J. ANTHONY, “Stu- 


dent Personnel Service,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, 19:197-200 (May- 
June 1938). 


Student personnel service was established 
for Chicago’s three junior colleges because 
both the curriculum and the clientele as 
well as current education practice made it 
desirable. Enumerates guiding principles 


and discusses eight major activities of the 
personnel service, suggesting three further 
activities including placement which should 
be added. 
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4270. Humpureys, J. ANtHony, How 


to Choose a Career (Occupational 
Monograph, No. 7), Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1939. 48 pages. 


Written by the director of personnel 
service of Woodrow Wilson Junior College. 
Concrete, specific, and helpful. 


4271. Humpureys, J. ANTHony, How 
to Choose a Career (Revised Edition), 
Science Research Associates, 1700 S. 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
1940. 48 pages. 


“Occupation Monograph No. 7” written 
by the director of personnel service at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College. Dis- 
cusses in concrete terms how to store facts 
about careers, what to learn about occupa- 
tions, what to learn about yourself, and 
how to relate analysis of occupation to 
self-analysis. 

4272. Humpureys, J. ANTHONY, “Im- 


proving Registration in the Junior 
College,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 16: 
213 (January 1941). 


Outline of eight procedures in use at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Illinois. 


4273. Humpureys, J. ANTHony, “The 
Various Preparatory Functions of the 


Junior College,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 16:413-24 (July 1941). 

Address before general session of Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
Three aims: “first, to summarize briefly 
certain aspects of current status of the jun- 
ior college; second, to stimulate renewed 
thinking about the problems which arise 
from the existence of the junior college and 
from its relationships to colleges and uni- 
versities; and third, to state certain convic- 
tions of the speaker which are in a genuine 
sense possible principles for the guidance 
of colleges and universities and junior col- 
leges in their interrelations.” Includes brief 
discussion by Mr. Lesher and Mr. Hum- 
phreys. 

4274. Humpureys, J. AntHony, “The 
Literature of Junior College Terminal 
Education,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
17:122-23 (October 1941). 


Review of Terminal Education Monograph 
No. 1. 
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Compiled by 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 


HIs Directory contains information concerning all junior colleges in the United 

States which have been reported to the Washington Office of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges up to December 20, 1941. This list is meant to be inclusive 
rather than exclusive and therefore it contains the names of some institutions which 
may be doing relatively little junior college work. It omits, however, a number of insti- 
tutions that give work of college grade but are not organized on a junior college basis, 
as well as several normal schools and teachers colleges listed in previous issues of this 
Directory. It includes separately organized junior colleges, general colleges, or lower 
divisions of four-year colleges or universities only in case they are active members of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. Whenever an institution has so requested, 
its name has been omitted from the list. Institutions for whom no information was re- 
ported in the 1941 Directory have been dropped from the 1942 Directory unless new 
information has been secured to justify the retention of their names this year. The data 
here included have been taken from reports received in the autumn of 1941 directly 


from some responsible officer of the junior college named, except as otherwise indicated. 


For explanation of terminology and symbols see the following page. For a summary 


of certain features by states and type of control of the colleges, see page 279. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


The following explanations will aid in a more intelligent use of this Directory: 


Administrative Head. In branch junior colleges 


a question sometimes arises as to whether 
the president of the parent institution or the 
dean of the local junior college should be 
considered the administrative head. In many 
public junior colleges, organized as parts of 
city school systems, a similar question con- 
cerns the city superintendent of schools and 
the dean or principal of the junior college. 
In all such cases the institution’s own desig- 
nation of its “administrative head” has been 
accepted, even though uniformity is thereby 
sacrificed. The administrative head, as 
stated, presumably is the individual to whom 
general correspondence concerning the in- 
stitution should be addressed. His official 
title is indicated following his name. 


Accreditation. Three types of accreditation 


(State Department, State University, Re- 
gional Association, or equivalent recogni- 
tion) are indicated by appropriate symbols, 
arranged in order: 


D—State Department of Education; Board 
of Education in the District of Colum- 
bia; junior college accrediting com- 
mission in Mississippi. 


U—State University, State College, or 
equivalent institution in states which 
do not have a state university; or by 
state college association or equivalent 
organization recognized as a state ac- 
crediting agency. 


Accreditation by or membership in one 
of the regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools. 


E—New England Association 
M—WMiddle States Association 
N—North Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
W—Northwest Association 


Affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America or the University Senate of 
the Methodist Church is indicated for 
institutions not otherwise accredited. 


Type. Three main types are distinguished— 


coeducational, for men only, and for women 
only, indicated by the initial letters, C, M, 
and W, respectively. Negro junior colleges 
are shown by (N) following the name of 
the institution. 


Control. The primary basis of classification, 


as commonly recognized, is two-fold: institu- 
tions publicly controlled, and institutions 
privately controlled. The first group is sub- 


divided into state, district, and local junior 
colleges; the second into those under de- 
nominational control or affiliation, nonde- 
nominational nonprofit institutions, and pro- 
prietary institutions. The following abbre- 

ae are used for the denominations in- 
icated: 


A. M. E.—African Methodist Episcopal. 
A. M. E. Z.—African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 
Breth. Chr.—Brethren in Christ. 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ. 
Cong.-Chr.—Congregational and Christian. 
Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Covenant. 
Fr. Meth.—Free Methodist. 

L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints (Mormon). 
Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness. 
Presby.—Presbyterian (Northern). 

Presby. S.—Presbyterian (Southern). 
Ref. Ch.—Reformed Church in America. 
7th D. Adv.—Seventh Day Adventist. 

Un. Breth.—United Brethren. 

Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist. 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 
report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases, however, it is evi- 
dent that there has been reported instead 
the date of origin of an institution of same 
or similar name which has since developed 
into a junior college. Dates prior to 1900 
should usually be interpreted in this way. 


Enrollment. Note that enrollment data are 
usually given for the previous complete 
year, 1940-41. In a few cases of newly or- 
ganized institutions enrollment for 1941-42 
is given. Under “special” students are in- 
cluded day students taking less than a nor- 
mal load; students in late afternoon, eve- 
ning, and extension courses; adults in 
special courses, summer school students, etc. 


Faculty. Note that number of faculty members, 
unlike number of students, is given for the 
current year, 1941-42, in two classes, full- 
time, and part-time. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
a symbol preceding the name of the insti- 
tution: an asterisk (*) for active members; 
a dagger (f) for associate members. Ac- 
tive membership is open to any junior col- 
lege which has received any of the types of 
accreditation or equivalent recognition in- 
dicated in the explanation of “accreditation” 
above. Associate membership is open to 
newly organized institutions and _ others 
which have not yet received such recognition. 
The American Association of Junior 
Colleges does not act as an accrediting 
agency. 
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Summaries by States 
Membership 
ENROLLMENT FACULTY in 
State _AAJ 
To- | Pub-| Pri- : Ac- | Asso- 
tal | lic | vate} Total | Public | Private | Total | Public] Private} tive | ciate 
United States | 627 | 279 | 348 | 267,406 | 197,375 | 70,031 | 13,786 | 7,652 | 6,134 | 403 | 37 
s| o| 1,230 o| 1230} o| wel 4| 2 
Arizona O| 1,196] 1,196 0 52| 52 0; 2/0 
Arkansas 10{/ 3042] 2941} 101/ 1892] 158 24/1 7/10 
California 61 | 47] 14 | 109,200 | 106,086 | 3,114 | 2,728 | 2,512] 216] 38] 0 
rw Canal Zone l 1 0 792 792 0 38 0 1; 0 
Colorado 9 4 5 2,186 1,697 489 144 83 61 5/| 0 
Connecticut 15 15 3,681 0 | 3,681 350 0; 350; 9] 2 
‘ion, Delaware 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0; 0 
Dist. Columbia | 11/ 11] 3,572 0| 3,572] 257 0| 257| 3 
Florida 1; 1! 1,704 128 | 1576| 178] 158] 6] 1 
Georgia 11/ 10] 5,309{| 3,938] 1,371/ 238; 1 
Idaho 1] 2,150] 1 327| 153| 136 17/ 3] 0 
Illinois 28 | 13| 15] 19,268 | 15,477 | 3,791 834 537] 207/ 23); 1 
Indiana 6 1 5 767 133 634 67 12 55 2; 1 
Iowa 36 | 27| 3611:| 2,494] 1,117| 434] 287] 147] 13] 
Kansas 231 14] 9| 6,056] 5214| 842| 402| 310 17/ 0 
Kentucky 2) 12] 3,132 340 | 2.792 | 22) 198] 
to Louisiana 2] 1,044 963 81 76| 62 2/0 
yard Maine 5 0 5 531 0 531 78 0 78 3/1 
Maryland O| 7] 1,442 0| 1,442] 183 18] 6] 0 
ame Massachusetts 25 1| 24 5,005 19 | 4,986 540 8 5321} 11! 8 
ped Michigan 4! 4298) 3841] 457| 265] 225] 12! 
900 Minnesota 14/13} 31] 3,311} 3,056) 277] 247 30} 11] 0 
Missouri 11!) 8366! 3,975 | 4391 | 428] 264] 164] 18] 1 
lete Montana 3] 1572 902 | 670! 47/ 3/0 
or- Nebraska 6 3 3 902 372 530 96 48 48 6; 0 
1.42 Nevada 0| 0 0 0 0 0 0 
in- N.Hampshire | 31! 0O/ 3 576 0| 576 93 0 93/| 3] 0 
- New Jersey 2] 8| 2,969 831 | 2138; 38] 5| 4 
in New Mexico 1 1} Oo 350 350 0 24 24 0; 1/0 
etc. New York 12! 5,727] 1,899| 3,828) 424] 137] 287| 6] 6 
North Carolina | 2] 6,952] 2276 | 4676| 437 15 | 422| 1 
ers, North Dakota 5; 0 926 926 0 85 | 85 3/0. 
Ohio 1] 2,651 213 | 2,438 | 141 11} 6] 0 
Oklahoma 29| 26! 6,308| 6,117} 191| 415 | 368 47| 0 
Oregon 2 1,148 0| 1,148 62 0 62}; 2] 0 
As- Pennsylvania 19! 4671! 1,595 | 3078| 471| 110| 361] 16| 4 
| by Rhode Island 0 0 0 
South Carolina | 1,762 0! 1,762 | 130 130! 0 
Ac- South Dakota 5| Oo] 5 339 0| 339 67 0| 67] 1] 0 
col- Tennessee 1] 2,893 368 | 2,525} 281 29| 252/ 1 
of Texas 42 | 24] 18! 16,622 | 13,213 | 3,409| 1010| 750| 260| 23| 0 
Utah 6| 5] 1] 3, 3,289 | 196| 171 51] 0 
i Vermont 3 0 3 522 0 522 68 0 68 3; 0 
ers Virginia 16 1| 15 3,937 | 1,134 | 2,803 | 348 37 | 311| 14] 
ion. Washington 9/ 8] 1 1519 | 1,201} 318] 115] 100 8] 0 
ior West Virginia 1] 1,04 328 | 716 78 22 56| 3] 0 
ing Wisconsin 7| «4466! 4037| 429| 164 2] 0 
Wyoming 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 0; 0 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Honorary Members 
Georce F. Zoox 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Doak S. CAMPBELL 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 


Sustaining Members 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Beta GAMMA 
J. Hal Walters, Executive Secretary, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Ber- 
nardino, California 

Pst OMEGA 
Paul F. Opp, Secretary, Fairmont, West 
Virginia 

Kappa Detta Pu 
Margaret Perrott, President, 170 3/4 S. 
Washington Street, Tiffin, Ohio 

NATIONAL JuNIOR COLLEGE PANHELLENIC 
Mrs. Anthony E. Bott, Executive Chairman, 
1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, East St. Louis, 
Illinois 

Pui P1 
Mrs. Sylvia D. Mariner, Secretary, Britton, 
Oklahoma 

Put THETA KAPPA 
Mrs. Margaret Mosal, Secretary, Canton, 
Mississippi 

THE Tuition Pian, INc. 
424 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Wesster City Pusiic SCHOOLS 
Burrus E. Beard, Supt., Webster City, Iowa 


INDIVIDUALS 
Henry G. BADGER 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Grace Box 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
C. S. BoucHEer 
Chancellor’s Office, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Knox M. Broom 
State Department of Education, Jackson, 
Mississippi 
Bruce W. Brown 
Venable-Brown Company, Inc., 
Citizens Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THOMAS P. CARPENTER 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
W. W. Carpenter 
Professor of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri 
Miss Lucy CHALLIS 
Vogue’s School Dept., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 
H. E. CHANDLER | 
Teachers Appointment Bureau, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


914-515 


H. O. Coox 
Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


SistER Mary CHRYSOLOGA 
Notre Dame Junior College, 320 East Ripa 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Wayne Davis 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
J. W. DierenporF 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
Water E. Downs 
Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, 
Oklahoma 
Atvin C. EurIcu 
School of Education, Stanford University, 
California 
Mrs. Norman L. Force 
6908 Sherman Street, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
CuHartes E. GLENDENING 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Frep J. KELLY 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
W. W. Kemp 
School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California 
H. H. LAnpRAM 
83 Sachem Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
Miss May G. LINEHAN 
Cosmopolitan Education Dept., 57th Street 
at Eighth Ave., New York 
KENNETH W. McFARLAND 
Coffeyville, Kansas 
S. MINOR 
Professor of Physics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California 
W. O. MISHOFF 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri 
Rosert H. Morrison 
32 Abernethy Drive, Trenton, New Jersey 
STANLEY R. OLDHAM 
St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont 
CuHar_es H. SKIDMORE 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
L. W. 
1036 Park Hills Road, Berkeley, California 
Joun D. Unrun 
Freeman Junior College, Freeman, South 
Dakota 
S. C. YLVISAKER 
Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Min- 
nesota 
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Directory of Junior College Societies 


Honorary Societies 


Alpha Mu Gamma 


Collegiate foreign language honorary society 

Organized—1931; international, 1934 

Existing chapters—14 

President—MEYER Krakowsk!, Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles, California 

Corresponding Secretary—LoreNn M. HeEn- 
DRICKSON, Los Angeles City College, Los 
Angeles, California 

Executive Secretary—STELLA Loverinc, Los 
— City College, Los Angeles, Calli- 
ornia 

Publication—Alpha Mu Gamma Scroll, pub- 
lished semiannually; editor, HELEN ScHACc- 
KET; advisor, STELLA LOVERING 

Inquiries should be addressed to the corre- 
sponding secretary 


Alpha Pi Epsilon 

Honorary secretarial society 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—17 

President—Georce Larson, Larson Junior Col- 
lege, New Haven, Connecticut 

Secretary—HELEN McKetvey, Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles, California 

Publication—Alpha Pi Epsilon Notes, pub- 
lished annually; editor, Locan Hart, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Inquiries should be addressed to FLORENCE 
M. MAnninc, 856 North Edgemont Street, 
Los Angeles, California 

Approved by American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1942 


Beta Phi Gamma 


National honorary coeducational journalistic 
fraternity, affliated with Alpha Phi Gamma, 
national senior college coeducational jour- 
nalistic fraternity 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—22 

President—DerriLL Pace, Glendale Junior 
College, Glendale, California 

Executive Secretary—J. Hat Watters, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Ber- 
nardino, California 

Publications—The Mouthpiece, published semi- 
annually; editor, Royat K. SANForD, Visalia 
Junior College, Visalia, California; Black 
and White, official publication of both jun- 


ior and senior college fraternities, published 
annually; editor, Mrs. Iota Rust, 419 Ster- 
ling Place, Madison, Wisconsin 

Inquiries should be addressed to the executive 
secretary 


Delta Psi Omega 
Honorary dramatic fraternity 
Organized—1927 


Existing chapters—151 

President—IRENE CHILpREY Hocu, Modestc 
Junior College, Modesto, California 

Secretary—Paut F. Opp, Box 347, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 

Publication—The Playbill of Delta Psi Omega, 
annually (autumn) ; editor, PAuL 

. Opp. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary 
Phi Rho Pi 

Forensic honorary society, afhliated with Tau 
Kappa Alpha and Pi Kappa Delta, national 
senior college forensic societies 

Organized—1928 

Existing chapters—90 

President—P. Mervitte Larson, North Park 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary—Syitvia D. (Mrs. C. E.) MARINER, 
Britton, Oklahoma 

Publications—Phi Rho Pi Persuader, published 
monthly; editor, Witt1AM EvANs, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena, California; The 
Speaker, official publication of both junior 
and senior societies 

Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary 


Approved by American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1930 


Phi Theta Kappa 


General scholastic honorary society 

Organized—1918 

Existing chapters—91 

President—RaYMOND JENKINS, Hardin Junior 
College, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Secretary—Mrs. Mosat, Canton, 
Mississippi 

Publication—The Golden Key of Phi Theta 
Kappa, published quarterly; editor, HARRY 
Row.anp, Jordan Printing Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary 

Approved by American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1930 
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Rho Delta Epsilon 


Political science honorary society 

Organized—193i 

Existing chapters—four active; one alumni 

President—Davip 205 E. Fair- 
view Boulevard, Inglewood, California 

Secretary—JANE Knox, 1114 N. Madison, Los 
Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary 

taken from American Junior 

ges. 


Zeta Sigma Pi 


Social science honorary fraternity, junior and 
senior colleges 

Organized—1935 

Existing chapters—27, of which nine are in 
junior colleges 

Honorary President—J. Epcar Hoover, Fed- 
gs Bureau of Investigation, Washington, 


Executive Secretary—R. D. MacNitt, Wilming- 
ton College, Wilmington, Ohio 

Publications—Blue and Gold, published an- 
nually; Zeta Sigma Pi News, published 
monthly 

Inquiries should be addressed to the executive 
secretary 


Social Organizations 


National Junior College Panhellenic 


A federation of the national social sororities 
in the junior college field 

Organized—1914 

Executive Chairman—Mnrs. Antuony E. Bott, 
1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, East St. Louis, 
Illinois 

Secretary-Treasurer—MaryY CATHERINE Bork, 
Tiffin University, Tiffin, Ohio 

mens ‘committees, with chairmen as fol- 
ows: 

Eligibility and Nationalization—Mrs. 
E. Err, 429 N. Lombard Avenue, Oak Park, 
Illinois 

Publicity—Mary CATHERINE Bork, Tiffin Uni- 
versity, Tiffin, Ohio 

Scholarship Standards Survey—Mrs. ANTHONY 
E. Bott, 1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, East St. 
Louis, Illinois 

Social Conditions on Campus—Mrs. WILit1AM 
H. RANDALL, 1922 Rolston Street, Independ- 
ence, Missouri 

Publication—The Panhellenic Bulletin, pub- 
lished annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to the executive 
chairman 


Eta Upsilon Gamma 


Organized—1901 

Existing chapters—9 active; 10 alumnae 

President—Mrs. Harotp E. Err, 429 N. Lom- 
bard Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 


Secretary—Mrs. Witt K. Norton, 495 Ockley 
Drive, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Publications—The Adamas, published annual- 
ly; editor, Mrs. Sim B. Comrort, 5646 
Kingsbury Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Pledge Information, published annually; 
editor, Mrs. E. Err 

Inquiries should be addressed to the president 


Kappa Delta Phi 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—two active; seven inactive 

President—MarcarRET Perrott, 170 3/4 S. 
Washington Street, Tiffin, Ohio 

Secretary—ANN L. MAMMELE, 2714 Harrison 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware 

Publications—The Torch, published biennial- 
ly; The Eagle’s Wing, published quarterly; 
editor, Mary CATHERINE Bork, Tiffin Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio 

Inquiries should be addressed to the president 

Phi Sigma Nu 

Organized—1927 

Existing chapters—three active; one alumni 

President—Epwarp R. McGuire, 2534 West 
83rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary—B. Niste Meyer, 142 Arlington 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Publication—The Phi Sigma Nu, published 
semiannually; co-editors, SHERMAN KEELY, 
Jr., 1052 N. Harding Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, and Rosert KInn, Jr., 4918 N. Wolcott 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Inquiries should be addressed to the president 


Sigma Iota Chi 


Organized—1903 

Existing chapters—20 active; 12 alumnae 

President—Mrs. AntHony E. Bott, 1317 
Pennsylvania Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois 

Secretary—Mrs. Detporte, 1057 Roth 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Publications—7he Parchment, published quar- 
terly; editor, Mrs. HAIRRELL, 
Woodward Avenue, Athens, Tennessee; The 
Scroll, published five times a year; editor, 
Mrs. DELPORTE 

Inquiries should be addressed to the president 


Zeta Mu Epsilon 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—three active; three alumnae 

President—Mrs. Rusu D. Hott, Weston, West 
Virginia 

Secretary—Mrs. T. T. MacLiver, 738 W. Baca 
Street, Trinidad, Colorado 

Publications—The Evergreen, published annu- 
ally; Zeta Mule, newsletter, published an- 
nually; editor, Mrs. ANGELINE H. Orr, 235 
E. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Inquiries may be addressed either to the presi- 
dent or to the secretary 
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